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PEEFACE. 

The dissenters of the Reformation in Germany, no less than in 
the other countries of Europe, had to wait a long time before the 
first attempts were made to accord them anything like a fair or 
adequate historical treatment. The political or secular historian 
lacked the desire and the fitness to do justice to the numerous 
religious sects in that age of bitter theological controversies, while 
at least the earliest of modern ecclesiastical historians betrayed a 
narrow confessional interest which was not only blind to many a 
virtue in the nobler heretics, but also quite incapable of estimating 
the salutary influence of some of the heresies themselves. It was 
not till the middle of the last century, therefore, that the first 
really meritorious efforts were made to study the so-called fanatics 
and sectarians of this period with the sober spirit of scientific 
investigation. 

It is especially to be regretted that so little attention had been 
paid to the life and work of Caspar Schwenckfeld. To be sure, 
Arnold in his Unpartheyische Kircheiv- und Ketzerhistorie and Salig 
in his Historie der Augspurgischen Confession had succeeded to 
some extent in securing g, more correct estimate of the much mis- 
understood reformer. But it still remains true, that when we regard 
his strong and beautiful character, his native ability and his ac- 
quired powers, the amount as well as the originality and sugges- 
tiveness of his literary output, the extent of his intercourse with 
the leading spirits of his age and his influence upon them, or the 
nature of his achievement as a polemic theologian and the founder 
of a sect which, though small, has added to the lustre of his name, 
we cannot but feel that here is ' 'a man who, in spite of his eminent 
significance for the history of the Reformation, has not as yet met 
with a proper appreciation."* 

The following dissertation, which is substantially a reprint from 
The Princeton Theological Review of this year,t endeavors to set 
forth Schwenckfeld's peculiar theory of the eucharist as related 
both to the teachings of his opponents and to his own system of 
theological speculations. 

* Gerbert, Oeschichte der Strassburger Sectenbewegung zur Zeit der Reformation, 
1889, p. 132. 
t See the July and October numbers of the Review, pp. 352-380, 454-500. 
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The difficulties of the task are due chiefly to the character of 
Schwenckfeld's works. His most important treatises, no less than 
his letters, are purely occasional writings, composed, at least in 
some instances, with incredible speed. The style is loose, repeti- 
tious, often Luther-like in its bold and energetic one-sidednesses, 
unconventional and inconsistent in theological terminology, and 
therefore often strangely confusing alike to his contemporaries and 
to modern interpreters, the uncertainty of the language being only 
increased by the desire of this deeply spiritual reformer to express 
his thoughts and feelings as much as possible in the very words of 
Scripture. Profoundly interested in the religious questions of the 
day, but never overcoming the layman's lack of training in theo- 
logical science, he never, it must be confessed, succeeded, in spite 
of his imdoubted dialectic gifts and his extensive acquaintance 
with the Bible and the greatest of the Church fathers, in bringing 
all the elements of his thought into a perfectly harmonious system. 

These considerations, and above all his spiritualistic tendency, 
which in large part explains these phenomena, will serve as an 
apology, if one were needed, for the somewhat numerous quotations 
from the sources : a mystic must be allowed to speak his own dialect. 
It is at least hoped that these citations, selected from the great 
mass of possible references, are such characteristic utterances that 
they can fairly be regarded as furnishing an accurate and complete 
conception of Schwenckfeld's theory of the Supper. 

I take this opportunity of acknowledging my indebtedness to 
Charles S. Thayer, Ph.D., Librarian of Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, for the loan of some of the sources, and especially to Prof. 
H. W. Kriebel, author of The Schwenckfelders in Pennsylvania, 
who kindly placed at my disposal his valuable collection of 
Schwenckfeldiana. Helpful suggestions concerning the treatment of 
the theme were received from the Rev. C. D. Hartranft, D.D., the 
editor-in-chief of the Corpus Schwenckfeldianorum, now appearing, 
as well as from Dr. Joh. Ficker, Professor of Church History at 
Strassburg in Alsace. 

Princeton, N. J., F. W. L. 

October, 1906. 
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I. SOURCES. 
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geschrieben, etc., etc. Der bkstb Theil. 1566. Pp. XXVII, 
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pp. 146 and 678. 
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Leeref Sacrament und Kirchen, zum theil an Luiherische^ zum theil sonst an 
giUherzige Personen geschrieben. 1570. Pp. 1022. Cited as C. 

(D) Der Erste Theil Der Christlichen Orthodoxischen Bucher und schrifften des 

Edlen, iheuren. . . . Caspar Schwenckfeldts vom Hauss Ossing, etc., etc. 
1564. Pp. 974. The other parts of this series never appeared. Cited 
asD. 

There are numerous smaller volumes containing additional treatises and letters, 
as wdl as later editions of some of the works collected in the four folio volumes. 
Of those to which I have had access the following writings, nearly all of 
which are printed with other works, are the most important bearing upon the 
subject in question: 

Van der Speise des Ewigen Lebens. 1547. 
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Von den Wercken Christi und Wie die Evangelia nach dem geistlichen Sinn recht 
verstanden sollen werden. Item, Vom ampt des H. Geistes in der christlichen 
Kirchenn. 

Ein Christlich Bedenken, Ob Judas unnd die unglaubigen falschen Christen den leib 
und das bhit Jesu Christe im Nachtmal des Herren empfangen, oder auch 
noch heute empfahen oder niessen mogen. 

Antzaigung Zwayer Artickeln warumb dess Lathers Discipel fUmemlich Herm Cas- 
par Schwenckfelden und die MUbekenner der glorien und rainen Leere dess 
Euangdii Christi hassen, verfolgen, und fdXschlich beschrayen. 
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AussUgung dees Euangelii March VIII. 1547. 
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SCHWENCKFELD'S PARTICIPATION IN THE 

EUCHARISTIC CONTROVERSY OF THE 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

THE eucharistic controversies of the Reformation, like the 
related Christological controversies of the ancient Church, 
present, on the whole, a disheartening picture; one in which the 
harsh uncharitableness, not to say the violent hatred, among 
brethren professing devotion to a common Lord is too seldom 
relieved by examples of heroic fidelity to religious convictions, com- 
bined Y^'ith the conciliatory spirit of Christian love. In each case 
the conflict was followed by momentous and in part disastrous 
consequences in the spheres both of constructive theologizing and 
of ecclesiastical and political life. In each case, however, the issues 
involved must be said, when their full significance is realized, to 
have been worth the arduous attempt made to settle them. 

The Lord's Supper had, of course, been an important subject of 
controversy in the Middle Ages.* But it was reserved for the 
evangelical spirit of the sixteenth century not only to imdermine 
the dogma of transubstantiation sanctioned by the Fourth Lateran 
Coimcil of 1215, but also to bring into clearer prominence many a 
hitherto neglected factor of the problem concerning the sacra- 
mental feast. The issue was far from being merely liturgical.f 
The contest was so long and bitter just because it was rightly 
imderstood that the most precious treasures of the rediscovered 

* Loofs, however, in his article, "Abendmahl," in Hauck's Realenclyklopddie, 
I, p. 65, is unduly anxious to maintain that, barring Carlstadt's theory, the "posi- 
tive thoughts of the Reformation period" concerning the eucharist are "not 
new." The context, to be sure, restricts this generalization to more moderate 
bounds. Certainly so far as Schwenckfeld, for example, is concerned, Loofs*^ 
statement can be appHed only to the finally accepted symbolic doctrines of the 
Supper. Cf. Goetz, Die AbendmaMsfrage in ihrer geschicMLichen ErUwicklungy 
p. 75, n. 2. 

t It is interesting to observe, however, as Hamack reminds us {Dogmenge- 
schicMe, IIP, pp. 746, 762), that it is possible in a sense to construe Luther's whole 
reformation as a ** reformation of the public worship." Rome had made the 
mass the very centre of her church service, and the work of the reformers in its 
negative but at the same time its most direct bearings was an attack in the 
name of subjective religion upon the citadel of the Romish liturgy. 



Gospel were at stake, Tlie mere statement of the controTerted 
poLnts led thmking men to connect their views of the Supper with 
the deepest verities of their faith. It lay in the nature of the case, 
therefore, that sooner or later nearly every dogmatic problem of the 
day would be related to the question which, above all others, was 
beginning to divide the Protestants. 

In ascertainmg the nature and value of the contribution made 
by any one of the reformers to the doctrine of the Lord's Supper it 
is necessary, therefore^ to consider his views both from the stand- 
point of the fundamental principles of his system of thought and 
in the light of his historical surroundings. For to none of the con- 
testants did the eucharistic question appear as an end in itself, nor 
could any one of them attempt the solution of the problem without 
coming into conflict with various classes of opponents. 

To these considerations special weight ought to be given in the 
case of Caspar Schwenckfeld * For on the one hand he belongs 
to that class of theological writers who have . had the mis- 
fortune of being seriously misunderstood because persistently 
branded as *' mystics/ 'f It is of course to be admitted that his 
religious life revealed itself more in the language of strong and deep 
feeling than in any clearly articulated system of dialectics. It is 
likewise true, as DomerJ reminds us, that it must have been easy 
for his contemporaries to represent his ideas as ''only a perverse 
lot of the most wondrous idiosyncrasies," Moreover, he shows 
many points of contact and signs of kinship with some of the 
extrenie spiritualistic fanatics. But for this very reason it is 
necessary to cast aside all prejudices and to lay hold of the inner 
connections, if such can be found, among these alleged fantastic 



* Tlie spelling of the name is by no means unifonn* ICriebel, The Schwenkfetd^ 
ers in Pennsylimniaf p. 1, n, 1, citea thirteen variations, and others might be 
added. Schneider gives some vaUd reasons in favor of the consonantal com- 
bination ck and a final d instead of di or only L See his tracts Ueber den geBchi^^M- 
lichen Vertauf der Relonnalion in lAegnitz, etc., Abt. 1, p« 27, n. 10. 

t That the epithet in some senae may properiy be applied to Schwenckfeld it 
^ould be idle to deny. But what after all is mysticiBm? Inge, in his Hampton 
Lectures (1899) on Chrutian Mysti^^ismi ventures the assertion (p, 1); "No word 
in our language — ^not even 'Socialism' — bus been employed more loosely than 
*Mysticiamj* " and in the Appendix he cites and cri tidies some twenty-six at* 
tempts by naen of all schools of thought to define the term. With what propriety 
we may apeak of Schwenckfeld us a mystic will, we hope, become thoroughly 
clear aa we proceed. For tlie present it may be most advantageous to content 
ouTBelves with the statement that the word may as a matter of fact have a good 
as weU as a bad lense. 

j Lehre von der Person CkrisHf p. 624 » 



and heterogeneous elements. Great credit is here due to Erbkamj* 
whose treatment of Sehwenckfeld is still, on the whole, the best; 
and to Baujjt who with his usual critical acumen saw the possibility 
and the need of doing Sehwenckfeld a needed service by bringing 
out more clearly the hidden speculative elements of his system.J 
These and other writers have accustomed students of Sehwenckfeld 
to the double conviction^ not only that his views have a coher- 
ence that makes them worthy of investigation, but that of all the 
dissenting thinkers of the German Reformation he is the most 
systematic. § Whatever estimat-e we may form of his ' ' mysticism, ' ' 
we shall expect to discover in him at least somewhat more of logic 
and speculative strength than the traditional prejudices permitted 
some of the earlier historical writers to find 41 

Not only, however, does the alleged mystical character of 
Schwenckfeld's theologizing necessitate our bringiag his doctrine of 
the Supper into the closest possible relation to his whole system, but 
it is likewise more than ordinarily important, on the other hand, 



* Geschichie der protesfantischeii SekteUf pp, 357-475, 

t Die christliche LekTe von der Versohnung in ihrer geschicMlichen Entwicklung 
(1838) ; Die christl. 'Lehre -vqu der Dreieinigkeiij etc, (1843) ; Eur GeschichU der 
proi. Mystikf in TheoL Jahrbucher (1848). 

t Baur of course had no intentioa of converting Sehwenckfeld the mjratic into 
Sehwenckfeld the rationalist, but the transformation, eaay enough in itself and 
doubtless most congenial to a mind like Baur's, may be said, tn spite of the reten- 
tion of the word ** mysticism/' to have been fairly accomplished. After all it 
is only a matter of taking Schwenckf eld's temperature at different times, now 
catching him in the warmth of a fervent piety and now finding lum on the chiMy 
heights of some abstract speculation. But though Baur {Theologische Jakr- 
biicherf 1848, p. 527) prcff esses to be able to distinguish the ''speculative content 
of the ideaa from the pecuUar form in which they have found expression/' he 
c^n scarcely be acquitted of the charge of readi^ng into Sehwenckfeld some of his 
own ideas aa to how the reformer might have avoided apparent or real contradic- 
tions. Domer (i-c, p. 625) gives a truer judgment; "Dooh kaim auch nicht 
behauptet werdea, daaa er sieh stets gleich blieb oder dass nicht unlQsbare Wider- 
spriiche in seinem System liegen." 

I Comp. Ficker, Handschriften des sechzehten Jahrhunderis^ Kleine Ausgabe, 
Tafel 27, p. 75: *'Er ist unter den rehgldsen Subjecti\Tsten der Systematiker ; 
sein mystiaeher Spirltualismus ist mit einem dogmatischen System verbunden, 
welches seine Ueberaeugungen geschlossener wirken lasst. ' ' 

II See, e.g.^ Planck^s capricious statement (Geschichie der Eni&tekung, . , ^unaerex 
protestafUi$chen LehrbegnffB^ VoL V, Th* 1, p. 184): '^Diess war wenigstens im 
Ganzen die Weadung, wolche die Ideen Schwenkf elds genonameUj oder diess war 
ungef^r die Form, in welclier sich seine Pbantasie alles^ was dabei fur die Ver- 
nuBft undenkbar war^ denkbar gemacht hatte. Es ist leicht m5glich, dass Bie 
Bich zu Zeiten in seinem Kopf auf eine etwaa verschiedene Art ausammenfugten, 
denn VorsteUungen, die keinen vemiinftigen Zusammenhang zulassen, sind der 
mannigfaltigsten Zusammensetzung fiihig^^' 



to interpret such \iews as his in the light of the historical situation 
in which he found himself. This is so not only because of the \m- 
usually extensive connections which he had with the most diverse 
parties in the Church,* but more particularly because every mystical 
movement in history is necessarily colored by the specific forms of 
religious deadness against which it rises to utter its protest. 

Forttmately Schwenckfeld informs us with admirable fulhiess 
concerning hig relations to his contemporaries,! Born about 1490jt 
of an ancient and aristocratic family in Ossig, near Liibenj in 
Silesia, reared a strict CathoIiCj educated at Liegnitz, Cologne, 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and at other but unknown institutions, 
serving about twelve years at the courts of several Silesian princes, 
this deeply religious young nobleman became one of the first in 
that section of Germany to embrace the evangelical cause, § Com- 
pelled in 1521 by reason of an affection of the ear to return to 
private life, he became a diligent student of the Scriptures*!! He 
kept in touch with the leaders of the new movement, making several 
trips to Wittenberg and exchanging letters with Luther himself* 
Devoted heart and soul to the task of establishmg the Reformation 
in Silesia, he secured in 1523 the able cooperation of a former notary 
and canon, Valentine Krautwald. 

But irreconcilable differences soon arose between Schwenckfeld 
and the Wittenbergers, resulting in 1527 in a complete and irre- 

* In tl>is fact Jies the cliief justification for KeUer'a assertion (Die Meforviation 
und die dlteren ReformpariHenj p» 463): "Ea ware von der hochsten Wichtigkeit, 
die nmfaDgreiche und interessante CdrrespondenK Schwenkfdds ans lioht zu 
Ziehen; man wtirde liberraschende Resultate dfluraus gewinnen." 

t But his works present only meagre details as to liis early life. Hoffmann's 
account, Caspar Schwenckfelds Lthen und Lehren, I, extending to only 1524 and 
constituting the first of six parts of what may become an adequate biography , 
drag's largely from other important sourcea. Kdm and Gerbert present the 
leading facts concerning Schwenckf eld's career in southern Germany. Hampe^ 
Z%ir Biogtaphie Kctspars ron Schwen^kfeldj 1882, is minute but brief ^ extending 
to 1539. Arnold, Halig^ Planck, Dollinger^ Erbkam, etc., give only the salient 
biographical data, 

I Neither the date of his birth (14S9 or 1490) nor that of bis death (1561 or 
1662) has as yet been fixed, 

{ The exact date of his conversion cannot be fixed* Hoffmann, p. 10, is mdlned 
to put it as early as 1517; MoUer is at least safe In declaring that by 1510 
Hchwenckfeld had been won to the Lutheran cause (Kircfi^ngeschichte^ UI, p, 444), 

II Greek and Hebrew he seems to have acquu-ed considerably later, certainly 
not before 1528. Cf. Erbkam, Lc,^ p, 363, n, 1. Hase is deiwly in error^ how- 
ever, when he del ares (Kirchengeschichie^ 111, 1, p. 300): **Noch in seinem 64* 
Jahra lernte er Oriechiseh, um mit eigeneii Augen sususehen, waa Chtiatus 
geredet habe." Letters and treatises written long before this evince a conaider' 
able knowledge of the Greek Testamc^nt and the Fathers. 



mediable rupture. It is therefore worth while ascertaining^ at the 
very outset, the logic of this event, the real turning-point in his 
career as a reformer. 

He had prided himself upon being an ardent disciple of Luther,* 
and though from the beginning he could not entirely agree with 
himjt he never forgot the incalculable service the great reformer 
had rendered to the cause of religioo.J The force of sacred 
convictions, however, proved stronger than this sense of grati- 
tude, deepened though it was by a peculiar reverence for his 
spiritual father, Schwenckfeld perceived that his whole concep- 
tion of Christianity differed so radically from Luther^s that there 
was no possibility of a substantial agreement. § The common 
representation, not sufficiently modified even by Erbkam and Hahn^ 
that the divergencies of opinion related primarily and chiefly to the 
eucharistic controversy opened by Carlstadt in 1524 fails, as Baur 
has pointed out, |! to look at the facts from the right angle* The 

* C 300d (anno 1531): "Ich habe mich der Lutherischen Lehre erkuiidet vmd 
seinca E%^angelii gebraucht mit moglichem Fleiss acht Jahre/' Cf. C. 574 c: 
"Denn ich habe^ ohne Ruhtn zu reden, in Doctor Lutliera Biichem woM so viel 
ais Ihr studiert und (wollt mlr^a veraeihen) vielleicht ehe llir daa a^bjC gelemt viel 
eeiner Scliriften mit m^Sglichem Fleiss hinten und vom gelesen, atich mit Gebet 
nach der Begel Pauli omnia probate fleissig erforscht und bewaret," 

t B 19Sb: ^'dass ich mit threm E%^aiigelio nicht etimme, auch von Anfang nie 
ganzlich gestinunt habe/* 

i Nothing more beautifully reveals Schwenckf eld's nobility of character than 
the oft-repeated expressions of his grateful appreciation of Luther's world- 
historical importance, even after the latter had coined the vulgar nickname 
^Stenkfeld^^ and in other ways outdone himself ia vituperative abuse. See 
especially C 499 eg., 699d, D 4, 5, 6, 526, and C 701d, where he informs Luther 
under date of October 12, 1543: '^Denn ob ich wohl nicht in alien Puncten euch 
kann untersehreiben^ noch mit euch stimmen, so erkenne ich doch, dass ich euch 
nach Gott und der Waiirheit aUe Ehre, Liebe, und Giite schuldig weil ich eures 
Dienstea anfilnglich raitgenossen, so wohl als ich Gott den Herrn fiir euch nach 
meinem armen VermOgen z\i bitten noch nicht habe unteriassen,'* Cf. C 745b 
690d. 

I Tlie influence on Schwenckfeld of the mystical Taulcr and the German THb- 
ology only widened the gulf. Sehwenckfeld (C 5&6a) speaks with admiration, 
though not with unconditional approval, of his teacher Tauler, The fact is that 
Schwenckfeld forsook Luther for Tauler, whereas Luther, in opposition to the 
fanatical excesses of some of the spiritualists, felt it necessary more and more to 
recede from Tanler and to check the subjective tendencies he had himself cham- 
pioned in the opening days of the Reformation. Even before the disturbances 
at Wlttenbergj however, Luther's mysticism began to decline. It must be said 
to have reached its summit as early as 1518 or 1519. Cf. Hering^ Die My&iik 
Luihers^ etc,, p. 202 sq. 

II Theol. Jakrb.j 18 48, pp. 50^506; cf. also his Lehre von der Versohnungf p. 462. 
For whatever fault may be found with Baur's one-sided emphasis on the specu- 
lative elements in Schwenckfeld at the expense of the strictly practical^ that ia 
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causes of the break must be distmguished from its mere occasion. 
Prior to all questions about the nature of the Lord's presence in 
the sacramental ordinance or about the constitution of his person 
is the consideration of his very purpose or mission in the world* 
Nothing less than the whole problem of the nature of salvation — 
the question how the sinful soul may be reunited with God — ^was 
Schwenckfeld*s basal concern. He could not accept Luther's 
explanation of the Supper^ but this inability was only indicative of, 
and conditioned by, his inability to accept without safeguarding 
modifications the doctrine which his chief opponent came to regard 
as the article of a standing or falling Church, justification by faith 
alone. Implied in this, as we shall see, was a generically different 
view as to the Word, the Sacraments, and the Church, and like- 
wise as to the nature of the process of salvation itself. 

Sehwenckfeld, we repeat, was governed at the outlet by thor- 
oughly practical considerations. He wanted the new presentation of 
the Gospel to bring forth, in the lives of his fellow-men, an abimdant 
fruit unto holiness. He was deeply grieved by some of those epigram- 
matic but easily misunderstood half-truths with which Luther so 
often sought to help his own and his partisans' faith. He feared, 
and his experience more and more justified his fears, that Luther's 
gospel was becoming popular at the expense, to some extent, of 
sound moraUty * He deplored the lack of good works, the absence 
of strict discipline, the interference of the avaricious princes in the 
affairs of the Church, and the manifestly false security of many pro- 
fessed Christians the chief article of whose creed was that their 
organization was the only one worthy of comparison with that of 
the Apostles, The Lutherans are often characterized, along with 
the Romanists, as Antichrist, because, according to him, they have 
no spiritual discernment, but mistake the letter for the spirit, a 
historical for a vital faith in Christ,! 



of t^e religiouB and moral as distinguished from the theologicJil or philosophio 
interests that dominated the reformer ^ there can be no doubt that in the nuun 
his strictures upon Hahn and Erbkam are borne out by the facts. 

* This does not mean, aa the charge so often but fakely brought agamat 
Lu therms gospel maintatns, that he fumbbed no adequate baaia or motive for 
ethical conduct. On Uie contrary, no one of the reformers better understood 
either the need or tlie method of supplying morality with the motive power of a 
deep reUpous faith. But his words not seldom seemed to mock bis principles, 
and unfortunateJy his dev^oted followers were apt to swear by the eaiicature of 
their leader ratlier than by his real self. Cf. Hamackj Dogmenge^cMchUj III', 
p. 7S4, n, 1, and Seeberg, DogrrwngeschichUt II, p* 244j n. 1. 

t Thin charge has of course ever been a familiar expedient m the hands of spir- 



The real nature and extent of the dijfferences will become more 
apparent as we proceed. Enough has been said to give point to 
the present contention that the divergencies on the eucharistic 
question were after all only symptomatic of those deeper dififerences 
that concerned the very essence of the faith * 

Unable as Schwenckfeld was to identify himself with the Luth- 
eran movement, he had become too thorough a Protestant to find 
it possible to reenter the Roman Church. He is well aware, indeed, ) 
that his works were at times better received by the Romanists 
than by the Lutherans,! and in 1528 he even declares that if only 
he could have freedom of conscience he would rather join the former 
than the latter. J But the logic of his situation kept him true to 
Protestantism. He rejected the hierarchy, the priesthood, the 
mass, the confessional, and the ceremonialism of the Romish 
Church, as well as all her dogmas that clashed with his distinctive 
peculiarities. If the Lutherans made too much of the letter of 
Scripture to the neglect of its spirit, the Romanists made too much 
of meritorious works to the disparagement of genuine faith. Rome 
gave too much scope to the mere traditions of men. Li fine, he 
was boimd as a real Protestant to oppose Roman Catholicism. 

Between Romanism and Lutheranism Schwenckfeld sought to 
establish the ''Reformation of the Middle Way.'' He declares: 
"There are now in general two leading parties that misuse the 
Gospel of Christ, inasmuch as the one departs in many particulars 

itualistic heretics. For a well-selected list of passages from Schwenckf eld's works 
concerning the undeniable ethical deficiences of the German Reformation, see 
Ddllinger, Die Reformation, I, pp. 257-280. The testimony of other writers, 
there given, shows by contrast Schwenckf eld's fairness and moderation Luther 
himself was as severe aa any of the other censors (p. 295 sqq.). 

* See, e.g., the Erkldrung etlicher streitiger Artikel beim Misshrauch des Evangeliit 
etc., in D 375 sqq., where no one of the five "abused'* articles explicitly refers 
to the eucharist. Cf . also C, pp. 1009-1012, where in parallel columns Schwenck- 
feld compares and contrasts twelve cardinal articles of his faith with those of the 
Lutherans, only two of the points dealing directly with the Supper and a 
third indirectly. The high Lutheran Kurtz (Kirchengeschichte, 9. Aufl., 2. B., 
p. 150) therefore fails to do justice to Schwenckfeld when he declares: "Was 
Schwenckfeld an der luth. Reformation so sehr zuwider, war nichts anders als ihre 
f este biblisch-kirchliche Objectivitat. ' ' Rather was it primarily the extemalism 
of Luther's movement that provoked his opposition and caused his deeply 
spiritual nature to develop a radically different conception of Christianity. To 
be sure, Schwenckfeld could not grasp Luther in his entirety, nor even do justice 
to his doctrine of justification. On the other hand, it ought not to be forgotten 
that Luther's words were peculiarly liable to misinterpretation. 

tB460ab. 

tC645d. 



to the left, and the other to the right, from the only straight and 
true way of the Lord. The first party is that of the papacy, that 
despises the Gospel of Christ with his saving ministry, and will not 
perceive the salutary grace of God that has been manifested nor 
the clearer light of revealed truth, but abides and perseveres, 
in doctrine and life, in its old errors, ''* *^The other party con- 
sists of those whom God has in these days granted a gracious light, 
in which they to a certain extent perceive what is right and Chiis- 
tiaUj but who by no means live up to this light, although they wiah 
to be regarded as evangelical; indeed, they make the Gospel min- 
ister to their pride, greed, lust, and ambition, to their crimes and 
misdeeds, to serve as a defense for their sinful living. These, 
much as they pretend to be better and more evangelical than 
others, are rather a dishonor, disgrace, and mocking-stock to the 
evangelical truth and name, while they live unevangelically, without 
the fear of God and without regard for man, in spite of all their 
praise for the Gospel.'^f 

In many important respects, however, Schwenckfeld must be 
conceived not as a mediator between Romanism and Lutheranism, 
but as the spokesman of a more advanced reform movement. He 
often speaks of the Anabaptists as a tlurd party in the Church of his 
day, and it cannot be doubted that there was an inner kinship 
between him and them. He was hi unmistakable sympathy with 
their disciplinary zeal. He had come mider the influence of 
their spiritualistic individualism, and heartily shared their ten- 
dency to make light of the sacraments. He early counseled the 
abolition of infant baptism, or at least the reduction of the sacra- 
ment to a mere ^* ecclesiastical baptism/' to be later reinforced by 
the true baptism of the Sphit. During his many wanderings in 
southern Germany he preferred to labor in fields that had been 
visited by Anabaptists. So closely related, in fact, are the sub- 
jective tendencies of Schwenckfeld and these more radical leaders 
that he has been regarded by some as a real adherent of this party. J 

But he cannot justly be classified with the Anabaptists. He wanted 
toleration for them, § but this was only in keeping with his advanced 

* D 356d. 

t D 360a. Cf, alao p. 7i0c, on the right mean between the papacy and Luther* 
anbm^ and C S&5d. 

t Keller, c.j?,, says: **obwoM die ganae TfVdt Tiiisste, dasa Schwenkfeld im 
Grunde ein Wiedertaufer war/* See Die Refommtwn, etc., p, 463, 

\ A 98, and compare the Latin letter to Bueer publisSied by Schneider, tfeftef 
den geschichllichern Verlaul der Reformation in LiegnUZt etc., Abt. I, Beilage III, 
p. 37. 



ideas concerning the freedom of conscience in matters of religion.* 
He didj to be sure, confess: ^*The Anabaptists are for this reason 
more to my hking, because they concern themselves somewhat 
more than many of the learned for the divine truth. ''t B^t he 
declares explicitly that he is no adherent of this sect, J and that he 
will never become one.§ It is a fact, moreover, that the Ana- 
baptists themselves rejected his views and persecuted him,|l He, 
on the other hand, was opposed to their pitiable legalism, their 
ecclesiastical externalism and exclusiveness, and their lack of 
'^spiritual knowIedge."1f 

Schwencltfeld commonly speaks, in the last place, of a fom'th 
Ou*istian Church or sect of his day, the ZwingUans. From their 
mediating position between the Romanists and Lutherans on the 
one hand and the Anabaptists on the other, one might suppose that 
the persecut-ed nobleman would have found some way of coming to 
terms with this party. But here too the differences concerning 
the eucharist were only of secondary importance- 

At first, to be sure, the mediators of southern Germany, especially 
Bucer, Capito, and Zell of Strassburg, cordially received him.** In 
1524 (Ecolampadius of Basel even ventured, in his contest with 
the Wittenbergers, to publish, without the author's consent or 
knowledge, a letter of Schwenckfeld^s that contained some char- 
acteristic anti-Lutheran views. Zwingli afterwards did the same 
with Schwenckf eld's first treatise — it was a letter to some Strassbm-g 
friends^-on the Lord's Supper, But however much the Silesian 
might have in common with the Sv^ass as against Luther, there was 
no possibility of agreeing in any positive view of the eucharist. 
Schwenckfeld, moreover, took as much offense at Zwingli's as at 
Luther's doctrine of predestination. ft ^^ f^ct the antagonisms 

♦ See J e.g. J A 78 sg,^ 869 s^.^ 874 sqq. It is in "view of such strong assertions that 
Dr. Hartranft, Prospectits concerning the Corpus Schwenckfeldiafiorumj 1884, 
epeaks of Schwenckfeld as the man ' ' who of all the leaders of the Kefonnation 
penetrated furtherst into the spirit of religious liherty, who asserted its prin- 
ciples with unequivocal faithfulness and unflinching coura^." 

t C 307b. 

t Cf . D 375, 16a, A 4g0a. 

§ B 15Sc. 

[| C 1012 and D 371 353- 

T[ A513, SOl-808, 

** Gerbert, GescMckte der SiraEsburger Seclenbewegung zur Zeit der Ref€rmationj 
18S9, is especially to be consulted on Sch wen ckf eld's relations to tliese men. See 
p. 135 for Cftpito's favorable judgnieat of the Silesian as late m 1534* 

ft He called it a dogma Platonicum and a fatum Stoicum; D 4lSab, cf. 407a, 
415 sg. 
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here, as in the case of the Romanists, Lutherans, and Anabaptists^ 
involved the basal elements of the Christian faith.* 

In no one of the four chief branches of the divided Church, 
therefore, could Schwenckfeld feel at home. ''Why should any 
one be surprised," he inquires, ''if I or any other simple-minded 
man should now concern himself about the Christian Church and 
try to find where it is, inasmuch as among the four leading Churches 
one openly condemns the others? The papal Church condenms 
the Lutheran, the Lutheran condemns the Zwinglian, the Zwinglian 
persecutes the Anabaptists, and the Anabaptists condemn all 
others. But inasmuch as Christ is not divided, and his Spirit is a 
spirit of concord and not of dissension, he cannot, it is manifest, 
be ruling in all at the same time. ' 't I* would be doing Schwenck- 
feld a grave injustice, therefore, to attribute to him any vain desire 
to found a new sect. J He repeatedly avers that he has no pleasure 
in being regarded as the head of the "Schwenckf elders." It was 
loyalty to his convictions, as he imderstood the truths of revelation, 
that compelled him to maintain this four-cornered contest. At- 
tacked and persecuted by all the great parties, he defended him- 
self by means of an astonishing literary activity. Having left 
Silesia late in 1528 or early in 1529, in order not to be a source of 
trouble to his friend and patron, the Duke of Liegnitz, he spent the 
rest of his life in southern Grermany, roaming from city to city, 
gathering his followers in quiet conventicles, answering the many 
letters of inquiry addressed to him, gaining special influence among 
the nobles and the lowly, and inspiring all with his own spirit of 
toleration, courage, and sincerity. 

Such, in broad outline, is the historical situation in which 
Schwenckfeld developed and sought to popularize his peculiar con- 
ception of the rediscovered Gospel. Unable to identify himself with 
any of the leading movements of religious thought, he was never- 
theless deeply influenced by them all. His spiritualistic tendencies 
were everjnvhere colored, as was inevitable, by the theological 
formulas of the age. His characteristic opinions are the product 
of his peculiar "mysticism," influenced by the types of thought in 

♦ Schwenckfeld seldom names Calvin, and doubtless he knew little of his dis- 
tinctive doctrines. Their views in many particulars, as we shall have occasion 
to observe, present striking resemblances. But the presuppositions, it is need- 
less to add, are irreconcilably different. 

tA95cd. 

tC571b. 
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the four chief branches of the Church as known to him, Romanism, 
Lutheranism, Zwinglianism, and Anabaptism. 

It is om- purpose, therefore, to examine his views from the pre- 
cise angle from which this historical situation constantly compelled 
him to set them forth, from the standpoint of the eucharistic con- 
troversy. 

It will be most advantageous to begin with Schwenckfeld's con- 
ception of the sacraments in general. This will introduce us to 
the presuppositions of his whole system of thought, and enable us 
to estimate aright his positive contribution to the many-sided dis- 
cussion of the Supper. 

Our author's language concerning the nature of the sacraments 
is not devoid of that carelessness as to terminology which renders 
so 'many of his statements difficult of interpretation. At first 
sight, indeed, it might appear that, at least so f ar as ' ' the means of 
grace'' are concerned, there is little room for doubt as to his precise 
meaning. The many misrepresentations of his views, however, 
clearly prove that the matter is not so simple as a casual reading 
might lead one to suppose. Occasional utterances, taken apart 
from their context, have been made to support the extreme asser- 
tion that he deprived the sacraments of all objective content, 
efficacy, and worth whatsoever. On the other hand, there are 
statements which would not be out of place in any fair exposition 
of the Reformed or even the Lutheran doctrine of the means of 
grace. Manifestly we must, if possible, find a logical mean between 
such apparently contradictory views. 

In the first place, therefore, full justice must be done to Schwenck- 
feld's xmequivocal opposition to the term Gnadenmittel. Only a 
few of the numberless passages can be cited. ''In fine, the doc- 
trine of means is an old sophistical doctrine, by which the hearts 
are turned away from Christ in heaven down toward the creatures,* 
in order there to find grace. "f ''We on the contrary affirm that 
all who seek salvation through creaturely means or external things, 
no matter what they may be called, and not exclusively through the 
sole mediator, the man Jesus Christ, are false teachers and lead 
away from Christ, who is the only way, the door, means and media- 
tor, through whom we draw nigh xmto God. "J ''Christ will give 
us himself through the Holy Spirit, not through bodily means or 

* For Schwenckfeld's pecxiliar idea of creaturehood, see pp. 36 sqq, 

tC486d,487. 

J C 607c. 
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men, but through himself, in order that we by daily eating in faith 
his flesh and blood may have fellowship with him and become par- 
takers of his nature and essence/^* *'God must himself, apart 
from all external means, through ClirLst move the soul, speak to 
it, work in it, if we are to have any experience of salvation and 
eternal Ufe. ^ 'f ' ' Just as the Head is the Saviour of the whole body, 
so he [i.e., any reader of Ephesians 5] will soon find that here no 
bodily, external means or instrument can intervene as little as 
between the vine and its branches, "| Again, we are told ''that 
the Eternal and Almighty God, whom nothing can resist, does not 
work through means or instruments like a cobbler or tailor, but 
he acts freely and efifects our salvation through himself, in Christ 
his Son, although he also uses the service of the creatures to the 
praise of his grace and for the good of man; but he is not bound 
thereto/^! 

Schwenckfeld's application of these basal principles to the sacra- 
ment of the Supper resulted, as is well known, in his dispensing 
altogether with the observance of this ordinance. The fierce dis- 
putes about the eucharist that prevailed even among the seven 
factions of the Lutherans themselves,|| and in general the attention, 
one-sided and excessive as he thought, that was paid to external 
rites, led the reformer to counsel his followers to abstain, for the 
time being, from all participation in this act of worship,1f 

Schwenckfeld's depreciatory views and practice concerning the 
Supper have their close parallel, as might be expected, in his teach- 
ings concerning baptism. We have already seen that in common 
with the Swiss radicals he rejected the baptism of children,** But 
€ven in the case of adults there may be no necessity, either of means 
or of precept, for this sacrament. It all depends, as we shall find, 
upon the far-reaching distinction l>etween the '* inner'' and the 
''outer" transaction, between the '* baptism by the Spbit'^ and 
the "baptism by water,*' Whether Schwenckfeld's view of this 

* A 868d. 

t A 763b. 

} A 866c, 

{ A 424c; cf. C 86b, 4S2c, 486d| 507c, 532b, 997b, 1005b, 

|lC259d, 

•) For his self*juatificatioa lo this so-called StiUaiaThdf see such passages as A 
736 *g., 761, B 225c, C 2r4b, 640d, 895a, 9S^. 

** C 2SS-293 gives tliirty reasons against pedobaptism. But]thia iasue was QOt 
a btirnmg otut for liLm. He declares: ' ' Mir ist auch fOr meine Person gar NichU 
AiQ Kindertauf gdegen; man taufe oder taufe nlcht^ so lasa ich's dabd bidben, 
woUte lieber dam dieser Axtikel noch lur Zeit gescbwiegen wUrde" (C 2$6d). 
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rite is a "high'' or a ''low'' one will depend, manifestly, upon 
which of the two aspects of the sacrament he has in mind,* For 
the present it may suffice to say that the above statements about 
the utter uselessness of external means of grace, in the ordinary 
sense of the term, apply as much to the one sacrament as to the 
other. 

Agaiiij Schwenckfeld's theory of the Chiuch is likewise influenced 
by this fundamental dualism between the inner reahties of religion 
and their external signs. It cannot be denied that he lacked all 
interest in ecclesiastical organizations. The fact that he was the 
real founder of conventicles among the dissenters of the German 
Reformation is no refutation of this assertion. His followers have, 
moreover, maintamed their independent existence to this day. But 
these facts cannot be traced to any teaching of his as to the need or 
utility of a corporate church life. On the contrary, as Gerbert 
remarks: ' ' Schwenckfeld lacked every tendency toward ecclesias- 
ticism; in fact, he entered into a decided opposition to the Pro- 
testantism that was shaping itself into Churches/ 't His spiritual- 
ism shared in this respect the defects of all genume mysticism ; the 
benefits of communal life for the individual are not duly appreci- 
ated. With no talent for administration and no deshe for the sep- 
arate organization of his adherents, he w^as content, for the sake 
of the peace of Cliristendom, to work quietly on a small scale, and 
to trust to the power of his teachings for the defeat of his better 
marshaled foes. With his opposition to all external ecclesiasticism, 
he WBs only partially successful in realizing the importance of the 
Chiuch as a factor in the salvation of the world. J 

But we must go even farther. The Scriptures themselves seem 
to be endangered* The Pauline antithesis between the letter and 
the spirit is applied in a manner which at least gives color to the 
charge that Schwenckfeld rejected the normative authority of the 



* It may here by way of anticipation be admitted, therefore^ that Schwenck- 
feld in his me of the term *' sacrament ^^ often employs an undistributed middle. 
He professes to adopt Augtistin's definition {In Joann., 80 ; 3) — ^^accedit verbum 
ad elemeTUurn et fit sacramenlum eliam ipsum ianquofn verbum vi^ibile^^ — but ere 
long either the elentenlum or the verbum is spiritualised: the former becomes the 
Holy Ghost or the latter the Eternal Word* 

tL.c.,p. 135; cf.p. 170. 

} Meanwhile, however, his admitted partial success may serv^e to remind us 
that his subjectivism was not of that extreme kind that cut itself loose absolutely 
from the historic past* Here too^ in oUier words, we may expect to find a more 
satisfactory aspect of his doctrine of the Oiurch than that commonly ascribed to 
him and necessitated, it would seem, by some of his own statements* 
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Bible. Certainly^ if only his most radical assertions were considered, 
there would be little to differentiate him from the most fanatical 
of the extremists. There is no end to the criticism of the Btick^ 
stabler who, in mastering only the letter of Scripture, fail to discern 
its real, spiritual content. Schrijtgekhrte and Gottesgekhrte are 
generally separated by precisely the whole diameter in a given 
sphere of speculation » In endless variety through all his numerous 
works runs this polemic against the alleged deification of the letter 
of Scripture by all fom- of the great Church parties. The external 
word is not the real Word. The preached Gospel is not the true 
Evangel, the genuine Mysterium. The Scriptures are not to be 
identified out of hand with the Word of God.* 

It is plain that we have here fallen upon a fundamental line of 
thought whose ramifications we may expect to encounter at every 
step of our progress. We have in fact begun to lay bare the very 
heart of Schwenckfeld's gospel As in many another theological 
/ system, so also in his, the Word and sacraments are indissolubly linked 
together. To ascertain the true nature of his theory of the sacra- 
mentsj therefore, we are bound to examine his views concerning 
the Word of God. But the identification of the Word with the 
Son at once raises the larger question, TVTiat did he think of Christ? 

Schwenckfeld reveals himself as a genuine disciple of the Reform- 
ation by his clear grasp of the central importance in Christianity 
of the Redeemer's person and work.f As some of the passages 
aheady cited will have made clear, Christ is regarded as the only 
possible mediator between man and God.f No saints can share 



♦ The passages on these pojnta are Ufcerally innumerable. They disprove the 
thesin of Loofa (Dog^meji^e^chichlf^^ p. 373) about the **damal3 nirgends ange- 
fochtaoe Oldch^tzung von hi. Schrift und Wort Gcttes.'' Cf. Uamack, Z>^- 
meng,f HI', p. 79 L 

t There waa, to be sure, a latent tendency to make more of the "person-' 
than of the *'work/' tliat b, to permit the objective atonement of the historic 
Jesus unduly to recede from view beliiad the incarnation considered as the great 
redemptive fact. This was, moreov^er^ a logical necessity in his system. At the 
same time it iiiuat be said that the tendency was in part overcome by the reformer's 
oonsclentjoua study of the Biblical basis of judtilieation by faith. It is an inac- 
curate representation of the case, therefore, when Hodge declares (Systemaiie 
Theology, 1, p. S3): *'He said that we are jiistLfied not by what Christ haa done 
for ua, but by what He has done within us/ ' How much is made of the Saviour's 
Hussion in his estate of humiliation wUl be shown later. Meanwhile it is to be con- 
ceded that the egacnceof ScliwenckfeUl's Christianity is to be found in bis altogether 
unique doctrine of the deification of Christ's flesh* Wh&i this principle logically 
implied is one thing; what modification he gave it in practice is quite another* 

t See also A 47ab, 647b, 683 sqq., 767. 
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ttis relationship with him.* In the biblical phrase ** through 
ChriBt*' the very preposition promotes his jealous regard for the 
honor of the Son as an absolutely divine Saviour.f No theologian, 
in fact, has ever more strongly recognised both the supernatural 
and the Chris tocen trie character of Christianity 4 Hence the 
numberless reminders that to know Christ aright is life's chief 
duty.f The whole Gospel is conceived as a fourfold revelation of 
the promises and prophecies concerning Christ, of their actual ful- 
fillmentj of his glorification, and of our participation ui him.il 
Firmly and squarely, therefore, Schwenekfeld took his stand upon 
the ultimate and comprehensive basis of the Reformation, the prin- 
ciple that salvation flows not from man but from God through 
Christ. What then constitutes the essential difference between 
him and his diverse antagonists? The answer is foimd in his char- 
acteristic doctrine of the spiritualistic mediatorship of Christ, 
which affected the whole range of his thought and fixed a gulf 
between him and his opponents on all questions pertaining to the 
Scriptures, the Church and the Sacraments, We therefore pro- 
ceed, in the light of this central fact, to take a second survey of 
these related subjects, reproducing as faithfully as possible the 
polemic bearings of his system, 

YiiBt in the order of thought, as also in the order of importance, 
is the antinomy between the Scriptm-es and the Word of God, 
And on this, as on most of the other issues, the chief opposition 
was directed against the party from whom he had learned most, 
the Lutherans, 

Luther had rediscovered the Christian religion by rediscovering 
the central truth of the Gospel, the revelation of God's grace in 
Jesus Christ. Deeply influenced by the German mystics — they 
were, of course, the legitimate representatives of vital piety in 
those days, in opposition to that official system of scholastic the- 
ology, mediaeval asceticism and sensuous ecclesiasticism that had 
all but converted religion into a flat moralism — he none the less 
was saved from all ecstatic excesses by the safeguards of a pro- 
foundly ethical spirit that never failed to groimd the asstu'anee of 



* D 102, 290. 
t D 292, cf, 339b, 

t See e.g.f A 327 sq., 725c, D 287, 595, 647, 655, 698. 

§ A 239, 631, 644 sq., 664, 907 sqq. Bee the treatise (D 77-91), ETmxxhnung rur 
wahrcn und sdigmachcndtn ErkemUnis Christi, 
II A 860-^65. 
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He pardon, the joy of its salvation, upon the objectively revealed 
truth of Godj and therefore upon the historic work of Christ. His 
pearl of greatest price was his faith, the assurance, based upon the 
Scrip tureSj that he by the merit of Christ was standing in the favor 
of God. But in the hght of his personal experience, and especially 
under pressure from the Romanists, his enemies on the right wing, 
/ Luther was now led to criticise and indeed to subvert the traditional 
theory of the magical ex opere operato efficacy of the sacraments. 
In fact the very existence of these rites, regaa'ded in any proper 
sense of the term as means of grace, was endangered* Reduced in 
number from seven to two (or three),* they furthermore became 
mere external signs of the one true sacrament, the Word.f Gauged 
by his principle, *^ faith constitutes the power of the sacrament/*' 
their value is seen to be reduced practically to nothing.^ 

But Luther in those first days of heroic defense and aggression 
went much farther. It is well known with what boldness and 
scorn of logical consequences he could apply the criterion of his 
own religious experience to the books of the New Testament, 
namely^ whether or not they made Christ their chief concern. § 
He did not hesitate, therefore, to lay tlireateoing hands upon the 
letter of Scripture, whenever it seemed impossible to bring the text 
into harmony with the facts of his own religious life. The very 
term '* Word of God' ' had not from the first that fixed content and 
value which it later acquired. He had freely employed the Augus- 
tinian distinction between the '* inner '^ and the ** outer*' Word. 11 



* See the treatise^ De Capiiviiat4^^ Babylonimj which is not only epoch-raakiDg ia 
the history of the aacranieuts in general, but also fundamental to Luther's develop- 
ment of the doctrine of the Supper in particular, 

t Cf . Thimme, Enlwicklung und BedeutuTtg der SakramentstehTe Lnthers^ m the 
Neue Kirchliche ZeUschrijt^ 1901 ^ p. 754. On the general subject of Luther's 
doctrine of the sacraments consult also Ktthnia^ Die Lehre vom Ahendffjahl^ 
G6bei, in 7*h€oloj^^ische Studien und Kriiikejit 1843, 2. H., pp. 333 eqq.f and the 
histories of doctrine, especially Seeberg, 

tCf. his Unterrieht an die Beickikinder (anno 1521): ''Das gSttliche Wort, 
in der BuUe verdammt, ist mehr denn alle Dinge, welches die Seek nicht mag 
entbebren, mag aber wohl d^ Bacrament^ entbehren; so wird dich dex rcchte 
Blschof Clinstus selber Bpeiaen^ geistlich, mit demselben Sacrmnent. Lafd dlr 
nicht seltsam sein, ob du dasselbe Jalir nicht zutn Sacrament gehest^' (St. Louifi 
Ed., Vol. XDC, col. gl2). 

I Literally ' 'drive Christ" {"Christum treiben") ; Preface to the Ep. of Jamu. 

|] It ought at once to be added, however, that Luther soon succeeded in eatab* 
ILshing a dehnlte and 5xed relation between the two: the former b* to all in ten U 
and purposes » bound to the latter. 
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It is idle to speculate as to what he might have done with this 
formula had it not, in the hands of the fanatics, imperiled his 
whole achievement. The fact remains, however, that not only in 
his critical remarks on the New Testament books, but in many an 
occasional utterance as well, he countenanced the separation, so 
dear to the mystic's heart, between the Scriptures and the Word 
of God, between the ' * outer ' ' and the * ' inner ' ' Word.* 

It was with such aspects of Luther's original teachings that 
Schwenckfeld was hi perfect accord, f In this sense he interpreted 
the immediate past. ''Thus our doctores in the beginning taught 
the true view of the Word of God and his divine ordinance, and 
built upon the one solid foundation, namely, upon the eternal living 
Word Christ which is with the Father. They accordingly taught 
that faith and eternal salvation are not bound to any external 
word or work nor given through any external means, but, as God's 
work, gift, and pure grace, they come without means from God 
and the Holy Spirit through Jesus Christ, who as the head flows 
into them as the members of his body.' 'J And for this very 
reason Schwenckfeld frequently expresses his disapproval of the 
reactionary tendency that took hold of Luther about the year 1522. 
''Thereafter, however, when they began to quarrel so much and 
give their carnal desires so much scope in the things of God; after 
the controversy on the sacrament of the body and blood of Christ 
had arisen, .... they inverted the true order in the work of 
God, in the spread of his Word, and in man's justification, and in 
this and many other respects they held and taught views contrary 
to their former doctrine and books, so palpably indeed that one 
could fairly lay hands on the discrepancy." § 

That Luther's view of the Word and sacraments did in fact 
suffer a retrogressive transformation cannot be denied. || We 

* Cf. Schenlcel, Das Wesen dss ProtestantismuSf 1, 130; Hamack, Dogmeng., Ill', 
771 sq. ; Loofs, Dogmeng., p. 373. 

t It would be instructive to carry out in detail the resemblances — often enough , 
of course, they are merely verbal and superficial — ^between Schwenckfeld and 
Luther before the outbreak of the Wittenberg disturbances. Cf . Hase (Kirchen- 
geschichte, III, 1, p. 300): ''Er hielt eine Richtung fest, das innere Geistes- 
christenthum, die frtiher auch in Luther eine Macht war." 

t C 339cd. 

§ L.c.y p. 3i0c. 

II Thimme, I.e., p. 876, is inclined to think that the differences between the 
earlier and the later Luther on the subject of the sacraments have been unduly 
emphasized as against the confessedly common and permanent elements. After 
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cannot go into the details of this reaction. Only a few of the more 
striking passages may be cited in order that we may the better 
understand Schwenckfeld's polemic* * ' God deals with us in two 
ways: externally through the oral word and through bodily signs 
(baptism and the eucharist). Inwardly he deals with us through 
the Holy Spirit and faith together with other gifts; but always in 
due order and measure, so that the external things shall and must 
precede, and the internal things come after and through the ex- 
ternal ones; in such wise, that he has determined to give the inter- 
nal things to no one save through the external things; for he will 
give no one the Spirit or faith without the external word and sign 
which he has appointed for that purpose, "f Very characteristic 
is his assertion: '* God lets the Word of the Gospel go forth and the 
seed fall into the hearts of men. Where the seed is lodged in the 
heart, there is the Holy Spbit to regenerate; there is produced 
another man, other thoughts, other words and works,"! How 
much importance is at times attached to the verbum vocah may be 
seen in the following statement: ''The fingers which baptized 
me are not the fingers of a man but of the Holy Spirit, and the 
mouth and word of the preacher which I heard are not his but the 
word and sermon of the Holy Spirit,'' § 
But it is needless to multiply the evidences: in the genuinely 



all, it is a question of having an adequate standard of measurement. To a man 
of Schwenckfeld*a type the differences^ oven as Thimme repreaonts them, would 
neceasarily appear to constitute a lamentable relapse toward Rome. Tliat Re- 
formed theologians will in this matter agree with Harnack*s severe criticism of 
Luther goes without saying. Harnack, Dogmetig.j lll'^ 792 sqq, 

* Otto, Die Anschauungen vom heUigen Geisle bH tMiher (Gdttiiigen, 189S), 
has an excellent section on the relation of the Word and Spirit in Luther. 

t Luther B Wetke^ St, Louia Ed., XX, col. 202. The Aug&burg Confession gave 
classical expression to this view (Schaff, Cre&iSi III, p. 10): '*Nam per Verbum 
et Sacraraenta, tanquam per instrumenta, donatur Splritus Sanctua^ qui fid em 
efficit, ubi et quando visum est Deo, in lis, qui audiunt Evangelium." Luther 
himself in the Sckmxjl^^ald Artictes maintained (Hase, Libri Si^tnbolieif P, Secundaj 
Artt. Bmalc, VIII, 3) : '^Et in his, quae vocale et externum verbum conceraunt, 
cons tan ter tenendum estj Deum nemini Spiritum vel gratiam msim largiri, nisi, 
per verbum et cum v^bo extemo et prsecedente, \it ita prsemuniamus uos 
ad versus Enthusiastaa^ id eat, spiritus, qui jactitant, Be ante verbum et sine 
verbo epiritum habere, et adeo Scripturam sive vocale verbum judicant, flectunt 
et reflectuiit pro libito/' He went so far as to say (ibid.f VIlI, 0): '*Et nullua 
Propheta, stve Ellaa sive EHsceuSi Spiritum sine decalogo give verbo vocaM 
accepiL" 

t St, Louis Ed,, IX, coL U63. 

§ Thb and many oilier &quaUy remarkable passages may be found in Otto, Le. 
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Lutheran conception the Sph-it is bound to the Word and the 
sacraments, and these contain in themselves the supernatural 
grace which produces savhig effects in the believing heart.* More 
and more the visible sign had been magnified until, in alleged con- 
formity with the commandment of God, the external sacrament is 
identified as a verbum visibih with the Word, and this in turn is 
made the real manifestation of God's grace. 

Against this conception of Christianity, in which he rightly 
divined a retrogression toward Rome, vSchwenckfeld opposed first 
of all a generically different theory of the Word, The distinction 
between the "inner" and the "outer'' Word assumes a basal 
importance. The following passage contains the heart of the 
matter; "The Word, therefore, when the servants of the Spirit 
preach or teach, is of two kinds, but with a marked difference in 
the transactions: one which is of God and itself God, which also 
richly fives and works in the servant's heart; that is the inner Word, 
and is in reality nothing other than Chi'ist m the Holy Spirit. It 
is inwardly revealed and heard by the new man with the believing 
ears of the heart. The other, which serves this inner Word with 
voice, sound and expression, is called the oral or external Word, 
and this is heard with carnal ears, even those of the natural man, 
and is written and read in letters. But he who has read or heard 
only that and not also the inner Word has not heard the Gospel of 
Christ, the Gospel of grace, nor has he received or imderstood it^'^f 
Corresponding, then, to the inner and the outer Word are two 
kinds of heai'ing^ two kinds of faith, two kinds of knowledge of 
Clu-ist, two kinds of biblical exegesis: that of the letter and that of 
the Spuit, The prime requisite is a spuitual apprehension of the 
Gospel, i.a, of Christ the Word. 

But of what account, then, are the Scriptures? That they are in 
no case to be regarded as "means of grace,'' in the ordinary sense 
of the term, we have already seen. But Schwenckfeld's repug- 
nance to the term GnadenmiUel must not mislead us into supposing 
that he took the position of the extreme radicals on this question. 



* T!ie adjective *' believing '' m of course all-important in the Lutheran state- 
ment. Schwenckfeid indulged in much unwarranted criticism of his opponents 
because of his misapprehension of the nature of their 'Vfaith,** 

t A 767ab; see the whole letter, pp. 764-780. Cf. D 241, 330, 361, 563, 630bc, 
887a, and the tract Vam UrdeT^chiede de$ WqtU des Geistes und Buchstabens. 
This dualism concerning the Word colors the whole work of Schwenclcfeld, It 
is based I as we shall find, upon a philosophic dualism betweea God and the creature 
world. 
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We must do juBtice, in turn, to what we may regai'd as the higher 
elements of his view. 

The Bible, it is clearly recognized, comes from God * It is in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit.t In numberless passages Schwenck- 
feld seeks to clear himself from the charge that he is a despiser of 
the sacred oracles. He repudiates the calumny of his enemy 
riacius Ill^Ticus, who charged him with teaching that ' ' faith is not 
according to the Holy Scriptm^e^ but the Holy Scripture must be 
directly conformed to faith," J Tlie Scriptures should be faithfuUy 
read and dihgently preached. § Catechetical instruction m them 
ought to be revived.ll Picture books dealing with biblical events 
ought to be prmted for the special benefit of children 4 

But still weightier considerations must be brought forward. 
Schwenckfeld unequivocally asserts the normative and buiding 
authority of the Scriptures, To be sure the contrary, as has been 
notedj seems at times to be the case* None the less the Bible 
was his last court of appeal On all the controverted points of the 
age he went directly to the Scriptures,*^ With him as with his 
opponents the final question was simply the exegetical one,tt ^^ 
never presumes to place his Christian consciousness in a position 
of higher authority than that of the written Word.Jt He ex- 

* A 441, D 54Sa, f ^ 86Sb. % C 464b; cL D 545, 863. 

S C4S6: *'Und am ersteii dasg Philippi [Melancbthona] Eeschuldigungmclifc 
wahr ist| dass ich daa H5ren, Leaen^ Betrachten des geschriebeneti oder milnd- 
liehen Evangelii verwerfe oder sage, dusa Gott nicht dabei (wean' a im Glauben 
geschiehl) mit Gnadea wirke.'* The fallowing is dectstve on the question of 
preaching the Word (B 162c): "Der Predigt halben wtlnaclit er, doas mcht 
allem in den Kitchen, sondern auch in Hausern, auf den MArkten und Dtichertii 
zu Wasser und Land, der Name J^u Christi reel it bekaaot werde, ja dasa m der 
gan^en Welt das Evangellum Jesu Cliristi und der Eeichtum seiner Gnaden 
verkUndigt, ausgebreitet, und gepredigt werde." 

II B 3ljSd, 373d. 

1 B 380; see also tlie whole tract, Ein hurzer BencM von der WeUe deM Cale* 
chismi, by Val. Krautwald, 

** Cf* A 28d: * 'Also mtias man auch bald weno einem ein streitiger Punkt wird 
vorgeworfen, zur Bibel laufen^ das Vorderste nnd das Hindorste (imd niehb 
^em den blos^en Spruch) dabei wohl besiehtigen^ bedenkeD, und anaehen, so 
wild man e@ oft vieL anders finden ala es aich mancher laast einbilden/' Cf. C 

7rd. 

ft His works abound in expositions of biblical paasagee* Wia exegesb la, to be 
aure^ influenced by the allegorical tended ci<^ of tlie time^ but it fairly attalna 
tlie average level of sobriety and moderation. And however difficult it may be 
for m to harmonize some of hia extreme utterances as to the inner and outer 
Word, the fact must never be lost sight of that after all he getfi hia "theology" 
from the same book as hia opponents. 

J J It is manifestly a pen- eraion when Kurta (Kircheng^schichie, 9. Anft.^ II, p. 
150) declares "he elevated over the external Word of God in the Scriptures the 
inner Word of tlie Spirit of God in man/* 
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pressly denies that he wished to have Scripture conformed to his 
faith, rather than have his faith conformed to the Scriptures- To 
be sure he often speaks slightmgly of the hmnanistic culture of his 
day. But the secret of his attitude toward the Bible is to be found 
in his conviction that the book was being radically misunderstood 
by his opponents because of then* lack of true faith, Philosophiaf 
Frau Hulddf Vernunft^ Dialeciiea, Rketorica, and Grammaiica 
were ^Testing the Scriptures to the Church's destruction * The 
prime requisite, therefore, is to be taught jof Grod-f To this end 
the Spirit must illuminate and sanctify the reader's mind, For 
the oral Word is not enough.J Preaching may reach the ear 
without touchmg the heart. § The external Word is not a media- 
tor of salvationJI but when rightly, i.e., spiritually understood, 
it is a source of the real Imowledge of Christ, which is the one 
thing needful. One passage may serve to give the contents of 
many: ''Accordingly the Gospel of Christ is also spoken of, 
preached, wi^tten, and imderstood in such a double manner (al- 
though before God there is only one Gospel, just as there is only 
one Christ), namely, according to the letter and according to the 
Spirit, At one time the Scripture speaks of the Gospel according 
to the external service; at another, according to the inner mystery 
and divine essence; or according to history and according to the 
power of God, The Gospel according to history, or according to 
the [external] service, and outside of us, is the discourse or out- 
ward sermon concerning Christ, given or heard by the servant or 
preacher, without the cooperation of the Holy Spirit, only in the 
letter, and grasped by human reason and with practice and dili- 
gence fastened in the memory, without any renewing or fructifying 
of the heart. This is not as yet the true Gospel, indeed scarcely 
a picture, copy, shadow, or evidence of the true living Gospel of 

* Of the many passages dealing with his dk trust of reason, see e.g., A 234 cd, 
257, 43S, 515, 828, B 294, 446, C 117, 252, 728, C 1016, D 159, S74. 

t See the treatise, Vom Unterachied der ScJirift^elehrUn und Gottesgelehrtsn; 
was audi Schriftgelehrte und GoUesgelehrte htiBsen, Schenkel, Das Wesen^ etc.. 
Ill, 98, not inaptly declares: * *Gelehrte und Verkehrte sind Ihni sinn verwandt, " 

t B 349c, C 235b, 535c. 

§ C 487 sq. ehoTVB how Luther himself had admitted this, but later with his 
adherents had relapsed from this position. 

II A 765. Tliia however does not mean, as Dr. Hodge (Syst. Theology ^ I, 82) 
interprets Schwenckfdd^a view of tlie Bible, that ^*the Scriptures are not, even 
instrumentaOy, the source of the divine life. * * Logically indeed Schweackfeld 
was bound to come to this conclusion. But it was characteristic of him to 
ehrink from the extremes to which the strict logic of his system would have 
driven him. The ordinary doctrinal phrases can never with justice be applied 
to him. His thought is east in a di£ferent mould. 
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Christj no matte how skillful^ learned, and eloquent the preacher 
may be. Therefore the Gospel of Chiist, to speak strictly, ib 
nothing other than the joyful, comforting good news of redemp- 
tion and eternal salvation, which the angel of the great council, 
Jesus Christ, brings through the Holy Spirit to an afflicted heart, 
which he first punishes for sm, and calls to repentance, and to 
which he then proclaims the divine peace purchased by his blood,' ' ■ 
etc.* 

But of course the decisive question is not whether the ''external 
Word'' needs the accompaniment of the '^ inner Word'' or not, 
but rather whether or not the latter may dispense with the former. 
Schwenckfeld's opponents, it is plain from his defensive attitude, 
accused him of rejecting the Scriptures* But it is equally clear 
that his assertion of the need of a spiritual imderstanding of the 
Word neither exhausts the ii priori possibilities of the case nor con- 
stitutes a complete statement of the actual facts. The specific 
question must be answered, Is there any spiritual knowledge pos- 
sible apart from the written Word? 

The resemblance in this particular betw^een Schwenckfeld and 
the Quakers is too obvious not to have been a subject for frequent 
comment, Barclay,! indeedj maintains that the teaching of 
Schwenckfeld and Fox was identical on three important points: 
first as to the "Inward Light, Life and Word^'; secondly as to 
"Immediate Revelation'^; and lastly as to the inability of any 
external bodily act to convey a spiritual reality to the souh But 
neither is there any historical connection traceable between 
Schwenckfeld and the Friends, nor can there be said to be anything 
more than a general correspondence and similarity betw^een their 
ideas; both represent more or less extreme reactions against ecclesi- 
asticism, sacerdotalism, and sacramentarianism. As against the 
orthodox Quakers^, Schwenckfeld taught a peculiar Christology 
which gives his whole system a different complexion; and as 
against the heterodox Quakers be held a far more moderate 
position concerning the nature, purpose and extent of the Inner 
Light* Now and then, indeed, he uses the language of the most 
radical spiritualists. Especially does this seem to be the case 
ivhen statements are divorced from their contexts. The following 
is a characteristic negation: '^It is here evident, therefore, that 
the true saving knowledge of God the Father and his Son Jesus 
Christ comes from no other source than a gracious divine revela- 
tion That is, that the Son of God, Christy can be rightly 

t Th§ Inner Life 0/ ihg Betigiaus Societiei of ^ CommanwmJUh, p. 237 sqq. 
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known neither tlirotigh human reason^ nor through Scripture, 
nor out of any external thing."* It is well known, moreover, how 
strenuously he insisted that his unique interpretation of the words 
' 'this is my body'^ was due to special revelation, f This was one 
of the specific charges brought agauist him by Capito and Blaurer 
during his sojourn in southern Germany 4 But what after all is 
his doctrine of ''revelation/'? The context of the passage last 
quoted is too important to leave unnoticed: ^'That is, that the 
Son of God, Christ, can be rightly kno^Ti neither through human 
reason, nor thi-ough Scripture, nor out of any external thing, 
although the Holy Scriptures and the created things bear witness 
to him/'§ In fact the 'Might'' so highly prized is naught but 
what the Apostle Paul prays may be given his Ephesian readers, 
^'the spirit of w^isdom and revelation^' in the knowledge of Christ. || 
" That is what the Lord Christ means by hearing and learning the 
Word of the Father and coming to Christ, and as he says, * they 
Bhall all be taught of God.' This some incorrectly refer to the 
Scriptures; they disUke also the word revelation, regarding it 
indeed as a dream, a fancy, a fanatical excess, although in very 
truth it is the living doctrine of God from His Spirit in the believmg 
heaj*t,"t The revelation of spiritual truth, therefore, comes not 
from the natural man's interpretation of the Scriptures but only 
from the real Word Clirist lumself, through his Spirit operatmg 
now with and now without the letter of the Scriptures or any exter- 
nal thing. Thus was left open, to be sure, a way of retreating, if 
need were, to the extremes of mere subjectivism. But the practical 
issues of the day made him retain a strong hold upon the sacred 
text: the spuitual as distinguished from the literal interpretation 
of the Scriptin-es is the heart and core of his doctrine concerning 
''revelations" to the individual Christian. He was opposed to 
Luther's idea that the Spii it never operates savingly except through 
the Word, and that the verbum itself is illustranSj i.e., that the 
Scriptures contain within themselves a supernatural and divine 
power, so that theh efficacy is independent of the special accom- 
paniment of the Spiiit*** But that he did not quite reproduce the 

*A427d. 

fMore generally tlie tenn Msed la "OBfenbaning^'; but occasionally we find 
''gnadige Heimsaching. " 

J See Heyd's article, ''Blatirer, Schnepf, Bchwenckf eld, " in the Tubinger 
Beitschrifl fur Theologie, 183S, H, 4, pp. 29, 35, 

I A 427d. II A 42Sa. Tf A 428a, 

** Heiing, Die MyBtik Luthcrs, p, 45^ correctly expresses Luther*3 view as fol- 
lows: "Daa Grundthema seiner Schriftauslegung: das Wort ist Geist, bt von 
dem Zusata begleitct zu denken, dass Geist im Wort ist.** 
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views of the great body of Christians of all ages, but allowed him- 
self to reveal a bias, logically indeed not without warrant in the 
position of his cMef opponents, yet practically objectionable, 
against the letter of Scripture, is due not only to the polemic 
interest that dominated his work but also and primarily to the 
necessities of his system of thought. Wherever the practical 
problems of his situation claim his chief attention, however, the 
decisive authority of the Bible is freely conceded, **Thus do 
we conclude our admonition concerning the true and spiritual 
knowledge of Christ, which also is the sole criterion {basis et 7iorma) 
by which to know and judge all manner of doctrines, opinions, 
errors and sects. Nor do we know any better or more convenient 
way for the promotion, reformation or improvement of the Chris- 
tian religion and doctrine than the true knowledge of Cluist, which 
must be secured, not only out of Scripture but rather out of the 
gracious gift of the Father's revelation, yet in mch wiM that it will 
always agree or harmonize with the testimony of ScriptureJ^^ The 
Spirit therefore works when and where and how he pleases. But 
the Scriptures are his product, and therefore furnish a faithful 
criterion for ascertaining and estimating all bis revealing activities. 
When rightly used they simply point to Clirist.t They recede in 
importance behind the manifestations of the subjective religious 
life produced by the immediate operation of the Spirit upon the 
heart. But Schwenckfeld, in spite of his strong dislike of the term 
GnadenmiUel^ still concedes the serviccableness of the Scriptures in 
pointing the enlightened reader to the real Word of God, the Son 
himself* The blessings of the Gospel are communicated by the 
Spirit operating without means upon the heart: the Scriptures are 
no mediators of salvation. But none the less, when rightly inter- 
preted, the inspired documents fulfill to all intents and purposes 
the function of means of grace in any but the strictly Lutheran 
acceptation of the tenn. "For although Gotl the Almighty him- 
self teaches his disciples inwardly thi*ough Chilst in the Holy Spirit 
the pure divine truth, he has nevertheless appointed for them 
external teachers and learning also, such as servants of the Word 
of God, preachers, teachers, expositors of the Holy Scriptures, etc, 
whom God the Lord calls, semb, and through liis Spirit urges to 
promote his divine doings among his i^eople, whose service he also 

* * * Doch so djiss es idle Weg^ mit der Schiift Zeugma ^timme oder Uberdntragc ' * 
CD62b). 

t D SfiSed (in tn&rgin}: ' ' Die heUtge Sefirift weisct von gieh und aber aich turn 
Ar*t Christo, der ^Ikin Gesvindheit and Lcben giel>L** *^Die H* ScUrift £eugt 
vom Ar^te und der Kraft seiner Arztuei* sic \&U iiber nicht aelbat.* * Cf* C 1010. 
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blesses, in order that it may serve in the grace of God for the edifica- 
tion of Christians in Christ and their sours salvation."* 

The same unstable equilibrium is to be seen in Schwenckfeld'g 
attitude toward the Church as an institution for the furtherance 
of the religious life. We have seen how little regard or capaci-.y 
he had for organization, how his strongly anti-ecclesiastical spii it 
voiced itself in declarations which, followed to their logical conclu- 
sion, would leave no place whatever for the external Churcii* 
Against this very charge of abolishing the ministerial office and 
the public worship of the sanctuary he had frequently to defend 
himself, t It is plain, however, that the criticism is only to a cer- 
tain extent justifiable* He himself sets forth liis position as fol- 
lows; ''I object to no one's hearing sermons as opportunity offers; 
nor do I (as the Baptists do) bind the conscience in this matter as 
if it were sin; nor do I advise the endurance of exile. I therefore in 
these days of dispersion let every one abide in his freedom/'J 
Here, as in the doctrine of the Word, Schwenckfeld distinguished 
between the internal and the external Church, § The latter, the 
true Church of God, is made up of the company of the real believers. 
Their head is Chi4st, He rules and builds them up,|] Their salva- 
tion is not l^ound to any external means or institution as an indis- 
pensable condition for its bestowal, H But on the other hand there 
are not wanting indications that Schwenckfeld was unwilling to go 
the whole length of the Anabaptist idealization of the historic 
Church. Even liturgical ceremonies have a helpful mission, pro- 

*D893d. 

t Melanchthoiij under date of October IS, 1535, wrote as follows to Freeht: 
"De Sdiwenkfeldio et Pranco^ Chromcorum scriptore, placet laihi judicium 
tuum. Nam et ego utrumqiie severe coercendmn esse judico, etsi Schwenkfeldium 
fitultum magis quam improbum esse arbitror ; sed tamen hypocrisis apud \adgU3 
nocet et habet hoc [Ixjc], ut ex CEcolampadio audire meminij nullara ecclesise 
formam^ hoc est, nulla ministeria probat . , . . Ego vero oinnes, qui in noatris 
ecclesiis de luiniateriis publicis parum honorifice sentiutit dignog odio esse ceuseo * ' 
(Corpus Ref., ed, Bretschneider, II, ooL 955). 

J C 894c- 

I ' ^ Niiii ist daa W5rtlein lOrche cEguiuocum^ daa ist, dasa man von der Kirche so 
wohl ah vora Glaubeu oder Gliiubigen atif zweierlei Weise pflegt zureden: emmal 
naeh dem Grunde der Wahrheit wie es vor Gott damit steht, wie die Kirche aua 
Christo in seinem Relche wird erbaut und vereiuigt^ wie er sie regiert und erhalt 
im Reiche der Gnaden . . , . Zum andern mal redet man von der Kirche Christi 
naeh ihrer Versammlung Lm Dlenste der Apostel ynd anderer Diener des helllgeii 
Geiates welche von Chriato dem Himmelkonig, seinem Volke zu dienea, uod in 
der Erbauntig seines Leibea Handreichung zu thun besteEt werden. ' ' B 654bd; 
ef . D 10-15, Von der chridlichen Kircke. 

II A S70b, 97a. 

^ It is interesting to note that Schwenckfeld taught that there were undoubt* 
edly Cliristians even among the Turks of that day. A 782 sq. 
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vided only that no trust be placed in them.* Preaching is there- 
fore of cardinal importance, even if it is not to be identified with 
the power of Christ, but only to be regarded as pointing toward 
him and thereby serving him.f Even pictures, if not worshiped, 
may be used with advaritage.J 

It must, of coiu-se, be admitted that Schwenckfeld had not a 
sufficiently clear and consistent view as to the need of ecclesiastical 
organization. He could, in perfect harmony with his rigoristic 
and piu-itanic requirements, have insisted upon a fair degree of or- 
ganization under leaders of his own choosing. Few, however, will 
fail to approve his views so far as their criticism of the historical 
situation is concerned.! He could not, with his rich spiritual ex- 
perience, rest content with a Caesaro-papal ecclesiasticism which 
seemed to endanger the whole Protestant cause, which in large 
measure destroyed the new-born spirit of religious freedom by per- 
mitting the use of the sword even in matters of such subordinate 
importance as the observance of ceremonial rites.|| He left the ex- 
isting Churches not from choice but from necessity: they did not in 
any satisfactory measure embody his ideals. But to organize his 
followers according to his own principles he had neither the wish 
nor the ability. And thus his theory of the Church reached no ad- 
vanced stage of development. His views oscillated between an 
apparently absolute denial of the need and advantage of an external 
institution and the generous recognition of the mission of the de 

* A 846c: "Also mdchte ich auch von Ceremonien sagen welche ausserlicher 
Gottesdienst oder Kircheniibungen heissen, deren viel nur wohl und ntitzlich 
mdgen gebraucht werden. Ich achte es auch nicht dafur, dass irgend ein Christ 
so vermessen sein kann, dass er alle Ceremonien (ob man wohl kein Vertrauen drein 
setzen noch die Seligkeit drin soil suchen) ohne Unterschied wolle verwerfen. 
Sonst wiirde er das Predigtamt, und was in der Kirche ausserlich gehandelt wird, 
auch mlissen verwerfen." Cf. A 700a, 791b. 

tC997bc. t A 846a. 

§ See the impartial judgment of Erbkam, Geschichte der prot, Sekten^ p. 435 8q, 

II B 655d: '^Deshalb denn die Definition und Beschreibung der Kirchen, wie 
sie in der Confession [sc. Augustana] gestellt .... billig sollte gebessert werden ; 
damit wir Gott den Herm und seine Werke nicht abermals an uns unnQtze 
Knechte noch an den Papst und Bischof aufs Neue zwingen, hef ten oder anbinden, 
sondem den Gang der Gnaden Christi und seines Geistes Lehramt, der die Herzen 
lehret und geistet wo er will, desgleichen die Erbauung des Leibes Christi uberall 
frei im Geiste und unangebunden stehen lassen. Wie den auch die hi. Christliche 
Kirche nicht als eine andere Polizei an dies oder jenes Land eingez^lunt, 
weder an Rom, Wittenberg, Zurich, Genf, Mahren, noch anderswo, weder an 
Zeit, Personen, noch an etwas Ausserliches, ja weder an Prediger, Predigt, oder 
Sacrament gebunden, sondern mit ihren Gliedem allenthalben durch die ganze 
Welt, wo gl&ubige Christen sind, ist ausgebreitet." On the functions of magis- 
trates concerning the Church, see A 79 sqq.^ 401 sqq., et passim, Cf. also Schenkel, 
Das Wesen des Prot,, III, 382-386. 
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facto organizations, provided only they inculcated a spiritual knowl- 
edge of the Head of the Church * 

This survey of Schwenckfeld's doctrine of the Word and the 
Church will help us to secure a just estimate of his view of the 
purpose of the sacraments. We are prepared to find his funda- 
mental dualism asserting itself also in this branch of his system, \ 
' ' For to a complete sacrament two things are necessary^ an inner | 
and spiritual element and an outer, bodily element/'f The sacra'-__j 
mentSj therefore, are profound mysteries, and not merely external 
ceremonies, t They are more than the mere addition of the outer 
Word to the given elements.! The prime requisite here too, 
therefore, is precisely that which has been so often emphasized, the j 
^'judgment of the spuitual man/' the correct interpretation of 
the Scriptures. It is this lack of spiritual insight that is the cause 
of all error concerning the sacraments, H For this very reason the 
eucharist should continually be discussed, upon the biblical basis, , 
in order that the true view may be obtained,^ More must be made, i 
in any event, of the spiritual significance of the ordinances,** The . 
failure of his opponents to do this convicts them of being the real i 
despisers of the sacraments.tt On the other hand, he strongly pro- 
tests against the Justice of this charge so frequently made against 
him.Jt It Is not with the sacraments, but with the misuse of them, 
that he finds fault. It was his conviction that the Church was 
misinterpreting these sacred rites that led him to advocate the 
SHUstand in the case of the Supper, and the corresponding custom 
of substituting for sacramental baptism only a eonsecratory 

* See tte (LVI) Fragen uon der chrisilichen Kirdie^ which are really so many 
attacks upon the worldly ecclegiastidam of the day, and ao ma^y defenses of hia 
own position between the Romanist and j\nabaptist extreme's. 

t B, Part I, p, 140d. 

J A, pT. Xld, Cf . Bj Part I, p. S5cd : ' * Drum wenn man von Sacramenten 
Chris ti und seiner christlichen Kirch e redet, so redct man vomehmMch von einem 
Geheimnig nnd gOttlich offenbarten Handel, darin die christglaubige Seele ist 
und wird gereinigt, erleuchtet, wiedergeboren und von Siinden abgewaschen, 
duTclv das Bad dea Wassers im Worte^ als im Sacrament der Taufe; oder darinnen 
sie wird gespelset^ getrankt, imd gesattigt mit dem Leib und Blut J, Christi, 
dadurch sie wird im g5ttlicheQ Leben erhalten und darinnen immer ferner a\if- 
waclisen, ala im Sacrament des Nachtmala/' 

I Cf, A 505a, 855c. || B, Part I, 101b, 1 A 342d, 393a-c. 

*♦ A 492c. tt A, pp, Xd, Xla, 

J j D 15d; '^Von den heiligen Sacramenten , , , * glaube ich alles was die 
heilige Schrift sagt und wie sie vom Herrn Chris to gelehrt und filr die chrmt- 
glaubigen elngesetzt, auch von lieben Aposteln und der christlidien Kirche nach 
dem Befehl des Herrn sind gebraucht worden imd noch in der versammelten 
Gemeinde Gottes also gebraucht und verstanden sollen werden." Cf, I> 
21 sg., 544, 973, C 2S3b, 6S7d, 730d, B 104c, A 331, 394, etc. 
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prayer. He takes his stand once more upon the sole mediatorship 
of Christ * 

The general principles just mentioned we find exemphfied in the 
statements concerning baptism. The outer rite must be carefully 
distinguished from the inner reality. ''But we must remember 
that in the complete sacrament of the baptism of Christ two things 
are present, namely, an external and an internal one; the elemental 
water and the water of divine grace which purifies the conscience, "f 
The external water cannot cleanse. "Let them know in the first 
place that the washing away of sins does not belong to the external 
baptism. Then let them be assured that no external thing, wash- 
ing or water, can reach or remove sin. In the third place, they do 
not permit Christ in himself and by himself to be a perfect Saviour, 
It is therefore a grave wrong to the work of Clirist and his Spirit 
if one ascribes or concedes to the water or other created thmgs in 
the work of salvation somethmg that belongs to Christ alone/'J 

The primary and essential element in baptism, therefore, is the 
inner grace, the bestowal of which is absolutely independent of the 



* C 448d: ^'Daa ilir begeliret au wi^ea, wie ihr es richtea sollt, daas Nichta 
fiusaorlichea das Herz errekiie, das sollt jhr richten auf den Handel unserer 
Gerecht- und Seligwerdung^ namlit^U das Herz au bekehren, zu reinigen und 
emeuem, denn i\*er vermag solchea denn allein Gott und Qiristns im heiligen 
Geiste? Das fleisehllche Hera wird wohl oft dureh ^usserliche Dlnge bewegt zu 
Frewdeii und Traurigkeit; es wird aber dnim durcU iiusserliche Dinge nicht selig 
noch umgekehrt* Cliristua ist der Erneuerer dea Herzen; er allein vermag die 
SUnde draus zn nehmen und seine Gnade darein txi geben,^ ' Cf, A 597 sqq., 780, 
C 4S0c^ 619, D 440, 46Sab, 73S. For extended dlacussiona of what be regarded 
SA an unwarranted emphaais upon the ** external" sacraments, see C 1015-1021, 
and especiiUly the Srst two letters in Part I of B (pp, 10-146), Vom Grujid und 
Ur^tich des Irrtums und Spans tm Artikcl vom SacrummU des Merm Nac^ittnals 
and Vom VerBlande^ Gebrauch, und Wiirdigkeii der Sacramenie Christi. The 
Bekenriinis und Rechenschafi von den Hauptpuncttn dcs chriMchen Giaubem 
(D pp. 1-62) k a pv6as of bia whole system, 

t A 195bc. 

t A 32cd, Cf . A 378cd, 407cd^ C 397, 438b, 520a, and many other passages in 
all of the folios. To be sure Lutlier had taken pains to bring the word of com- 
mandment (Matt xx\iii. 19) into connection with the water of baptism: **Wafl^ 
ser thut^s freilleh nieht, sondem das Wort Gottes so mil und bei dem Wasiar ist 
und der Glaube so solchcm Worte Gottes im Waaler trauet ; denn ohne Wort 
Gottea ist das Wasser schletht Wasser und keine Taufe' ■ (Der kleine Caleehismus, 
Part IV, in Schaff's Creeds ^ 111, p* 86)* None the less, especiaU^^ In tlie matter 
of infant baptism, Luther reopened the way for the magical eflicieiicy of the 
ex opere ^perato theory of the sacrament. The eonseerated water itself, in fact, 
posseesed a di%'ine poten cy ♦ 1 1 was heavenly, holy , d urchgititd , Cf , Schenkd, l,e., 
l^ 448 sq. ; tlummej fx., S9S ; Hering^ ^-^-i p- ^7^ ^-i and Hamaek, Vogmeng. 
Ill \ 792. 



external rite,* The blood of Christ is the only sprinkling that 
removes the defilements of sin,t or rather^the reason for this 
characteristic emphasis upon the imity and totality of Christ's 
person will appear later — Christ himself is the bath of regenera- 
tion4 

Precisely so does the right understanding of the eucharist neces- 
sitate a sharp distinction between the outer signs and the umer 
realities, between the external and the internal sacrament. The 
parallelism in this respect between the Supper and Baptism is 
complete, '^\s I have hitherto spoken of two kinds of water 
in the Christian sacrament of baptism, so I find in the complete 
sacramental transaction of the Lord's Supper two different kinds 
of bread, or food, and drmk: namely, a spiritual, divine, 
heavenly bread, food, and drink^ which is the body of Christ 
given for us and his sacred blood shed for the forgiveness of sins; 
and a bodily and sacramental bread and drink, which the Lord 
Jesus before his departure commanded his disciples to breakj 
to eat, and to drink, in remembrance of him.''§ The former is 
then identified, as will have been anticipated, with Christ the Son; 
it is the bread which is the Lord. The latter is only the * ^ bread of 
the Lord. " Once more, therefore, the whole question turns upon 
the correct, that is the ' ' spiritual, ' ' understanding of the Scriptures. 
Once more Schwenckfeld can refute the charge that he makes light 
of the New Testament sacraments » *'Li the same way I request, 
wish, and desire that the holy sacrament of the body and blood of 
Christ be observed by the believing Christians according to the 
institution, intention, and will of the Lord, with a right imderstand- 
ing, knowledge, and faith^ also with a due examination and with the 
due accompaniments, in a Christian, devout, and reverent manner, 
and that it be not misused to condemnation through ignorance and 
superstition. Whether this means rejecting the service of the 
Word of God and despising the holy sacrament • , . * because I 
distinguish between these things and the Word which is spirit and 



* Cf- Schwenckfeld^s remarks about the possibility and the need of an oft* 
repeated ^ ^spiritual feet washing." ^'Die Piisse der Cluistglaobigen werden 
immer gewajgchen mit dem reinen Wasser^ daa ohne Unterlass von dem Leibe 
Christi fliesst" (A 209d). Again (C 207a), "Wannn treibeB sie"— he is speak- 
ing of the Lutherans — ^'^nicht auch so fest aufs Fusswaschen? welclies der Herr 
eben go wohl als daa Werk ihm naehijuthun hat befohlen: 'So ich euer Meister und 
Herr euch die Fiisse gewftschen/ '' etc. That is, if the Lutherans take this cere- 
mony spiritually, why should not the sacraments also be so understood? 

t A 13d, D 147 285b, 

J A 31cd;cf. B, Part I, 121d. 

} D I8ab. 
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life, I will now submit to the Christian Church, your grace, and all 
pious Christians."* 

But of course the really decisive question as to Schwenckfeld^s 
conception of the purpose of the sacraments is still to be raised. 
His theoretical distinction, amounting in practice, as we have seen, 
to a virtual separation between the outer transaction and the 
inner reality in the Supper, satisfied neither the Romanists and 
Lutherans on the one hand nor the Zwinglians and Anabaptists on 
the other. Indeed, much of the persecuted man's Uterary activity 
was due to his desire to remove the misapprehensions concerning 
his views under which he was sure his opponents were laboring. 
But in spite of his efforts in this direction, it Ls still to be regretted 
that the inner nexus of his sacramentarianism has not been more 
clearly set forth. For this obiaously is the crux of the whole prob- 
lem: are these outer and inner circles of reality truly concentric, or 
do they lie in such remote planes that all possibility of a causal 
connection between them is cut off? Does this fundamental dual- 
ism result in an absolutely unmediated juxtaposition of altogether 
disparate elements? Is there at the most only a possible simul- 
taneity between the external and the internal transactions? What 
sort of balance must be struck between Schwenckfcld's assertion 
that the sacraments are serviceable, yet are not means of grace? Is 
he thoroughly consistent with himself in denying the propriety of 
the term Gnadenmittd in any and every sense? 

How much injustice in this regard has sometimes been done to 
the reformer will appear from our answer to these questions. It 
is difficult to present his views with, perfect accuracy and fairness 
in any other than his own words. 'What he was bound by rigid 
self-consistency to say is one thing; what he actually said m con- 
formity with his philosophic and theological presuppositions, on 
the one hand^ and under the influence of the conditions of his situa- 
tion, on the other, is quite another thing. 

The external rites — on at least this point there can be no doubt — 
are signs and symbols of the inner reality, of the truth, the essence, 
the res or materia of the sacraments. This fact, it may be assumed, 
has become plain in the course of the discussion. There are those 
indeed who regard this statement as the only proper because the 
perfectly exhaustive one.f There can be no doubt that it is the 



* D 545a. 

t For example^ Halin, Schwejickfeldii Sentenliaf etc., p. 60, n, 1 1 ''Itaque 
acramentis extemia Schwenekreldhus puta\it non msi aduiDbrari res divioaa, 
quas ChrifltiiB ommbus fidem habeniibus quovia tempore dlsiribuit/' 
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mould into which Schwenckfeld most frequently cast Im reflections 
on the teleology of the sacraments. With what sharpness of vision 
he grasped this aspect of the problem will appear from a citation 
of several of the most important dehverances, *'A11 external 
things are only representations which portray or point and lead to 
the eternal divine truth which is dispensed thi^ough the custodian 
of the holy blessings, through Jesus Christ in the Holy Spirit, God is 
therefore not concerned about external things, but about that which 
is represented to the believer by means of the external thing and 
which is distributed through Christ in the Holy Spirit."* Again, 
'*the sacraments are indeed spiritual or, if the term be rightly 
imderstood, holy, sacramental signs, because they point to holy, 
spiritual things and signify them. But they cannot impart them, 
since they have no spiritual, divine power in themselves." f O^^e 
of the clearest statements on this phase of the subject is the follow- 
ing: ^*A11 external things, the sacrament and other things, were 
instituted by Christ for our sakes, in order that his great benefits 
and his work in the believing heart may be knoTMi and remembered, 
and that the great riches of the grace of God which he has caused 
to be manifested to all men in Christ may be known, praised, and 
magnified in all the world," J 

The external rite, therefore, has at least the function of directing 
the thought of the participants to Christy the sole source of saving 
grace. But is there beyond this any necessary sequence between 
the outward ceremonial and the bestowal of an inner sacramental 
blessing? 

It is plain that some of the quotations just made leave absolutely 
no room for an affirmative answer to this question. The unequiv- 
ocal declarations about the sole mediatorship of Christ must be 
allowed to retain theh force undiminished. That anything in the 
way of a magical efficiency of the Gnadenmittel was to him an un- 
speakable absm^dity; that salvation can, as a matter of fact, be 
conferred without any means whatsoever by an immediate opera- 
tion of the Spirit upon the heart; that the blessings conveyed, ac- 
cording to the theories of his opponents, by the pacraments may 
be daily granted even to those who do not attend to the outward 
rites; and that the main current of Schwenckf eld's thought tenda 
to sweep away from the sphere of grace every sensuous, external 
or ''creaturely'' object, — these propositions may be regarded as 
established theses. But we must not prejudge the case by sup- 



* A 201d. 



t A749d;cf, A789C. 



JC580d. 
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dosing that he haa reduced his views to a perfectly consistent, 
unitary system. Granted, for instance, that the Spiilt never 
works through external things : it might still be asked^ whether or 
not he ever works in them or with them? There can be no doubt 
that Schwenckfeld, in his strong desire to defend himself against 
his adversaries by trying to conserve the objective or theological 
content of the sacraments, did at times approach the Reformed 
doctrine of the means of grace in the narrowest and strictest sense 
of the term. The evidence, to be sure, is not abxmdant. The 
language used expresses rather the feeling of a conservative dis- 
position than the settled conviction of a severely logical mind. 
The principle is fairly estabhshedj however, that the blessings of 
salvation are actually bestowed in the right use of the sacraments. 
'^This requnes the right understanding and use of the sacraments 
of Christ, that is the knowledge of Christ according to the Spirit 
and the dispensation of the mysteries of God in the believing soul, it 
being /he special office of the Holy Spirit to distribute the blessings 
acquired by Christ imto all believers in the use of his sacra- 
ments {beim Brauche seiner Saa-amente)^ likewise before and with- 
out the use of them/*"^ To be sure, even here the place of empha- 
sis in the sentence is reserved for the thought that the sacraments 
are by no means necessary. Likewise characteristic is the differ- 
ence in the prepositions in the pln-ases ^^durch Christmii'' and 
^*beim Brauche seiner Sacramente/' But the manifest coordlna* 
tion of the two methods of bestowmg grace^ that *Svith the use 
of the sacraments ' ' and that ' * before or without them, ' ' shows that 
in some real sense external things may mediate grace. In another 
passage we have not only the preposition bei but also in used. 
"But if it is said that such gi^ace comes tlirough the external 
thing, or that the external thing adds something in the form of an 
instriunent, or that the grace cannot be poured in or given witliout 
the external thing, or that it must follow the latter, this is all pal- 
pable error. Forj in short, the grace of Goil without and in the 
externa! thing (ohne und beim Aumerlichen) alone effects salvation, 
in both the sacraments and other spiritual transactions/*t When, 
therefore, the sacrament is truly used, it' 'brings grace along with 
itself^'J 

* B, Fart I, 85b. f B, Fart I, 97d, 

t * * Dflsa aber die Sacramente Chri&ti, wo ale reeht verstanden und gebraueht 
werden, Gnade mil ^h hringen ist wohl aus deni KxemptJ abzunehmen, so man 
bedenkt, weim ein ChristglAublger in der cbristlichcn Kirche wird gstauft und 
Ihm alle Wohlthat Christi wird Torgehaltea werden, doss er elch ganz und gar 
Gotte aufopfert/' etc. Ibid.; cf, B 15d^ where it ia said Ibat the conaccrated 
bread ' 'ought to serve tlie niyster>'' of feeding upon the body and blood of Chrbt^'^ 
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These citations, then, must be taken as an authentic commentary 
on the numerous passages in Schwenckfeld that protest against 
the GnadenmiUd. The common repreaentation, that he taught 
"a plan of salvation without the means of grace/'* must be 
understood in the light of the fact that the sacraments when rightly 
used may and really do convey grace.f Whether or not they may 
be called '* means of grace" wOl depend, therefore, upon whose 
definition of the term we employ. Romanists and Lutherans will 
alike answer in the negative, f But in a sense approximating that 
of the Reformed Church, Schwenckfeld may fairly be said, in spite of 
Ms protests, to have ' ' means of grace. ' ' His theory of the Supper, 
as will appear when we discuss the question of the mode of CJhrist's 
presence, is distinctively higher than that of Zwingli.§ There is, 

* So, e.g,j WeiBer, in hia article on '^Casper Schwenckfeld and the Schwenk- 
feldians/' in the Mercersburg Review^ July^ 1870^ p. 150. 

t The common representation ia, of courae, essentially correct, inasmuch aa it 
sumtnarizea the content and also the spirit of the great bulk of passages dealing 
with the subject. But by an occasional iaconsistency Schwenckfeld permitted 
himself to speak, aa we have seen, in terms that compromised the rigor of his 
fiystem with affection for the time-honored institutions of the Church, His pre- 
suppositions forbade hia making the sacraments means of grace ; but the conten- 
tions of hiB adversaries on the right aa well as his dissatisfaction with the fanati<Mi 
on the left, above aH the overmastering force of the same words that held Luther 
captive — the }lqc est corpiis meum — made him aacrifice aomething of hia logic, or, 
to use more customary but less intelligible language, Ills ^'mystical feeling," 
against external eccleaiaaticism. 

The practical question concerning the uae of the sacraments has of late become 
acute in the history of the American Schwenckfeld era. The younger and more 
progressive miniBtei^ especially are inclined to put a lax construction upon 
Schwenckfeld 'a polemic against the "external" rite: they admit that the ex- 
igencies of debate betrayed him into ill-balanced assertioiLs, but they are likewise 
strong in their insistence that according to him the sacraments when rightly 
used are "meana of grace/' 

J DQllinger, Die Reformalion, 1,239 sq,, declaj^es that external baptism accord- 
ing to Schwenckfeld was only an outer reminder and confession of the inwardly 
received grace; and that the external Supper is only a picture of the inward eat- 
ing. Kurtz (Kir€h€7igeschichtef 9* Aufl., II, p, 150) says Schweackf eld's doc* 
trine of the Supper is mere symbolisTO, a c>iarge wliich the reformer times without 
number exphcitly denied, 

§ Zwingli^s statements on the eucharistic controversy present, as is well knowu^ 
marked contrasts. When governed by polemic zeal against the Romanists and 
Lutherans he seems to deny that the Supper is in any sense a means of grace, Cf . 
his Fidei RatiQ^ m Niemeyer'a CoUeciio Confe&uonum, p. 24: '* Credo, imo acio 
omnia aacramenta tam abease ut gratia confer ant, ut ne adferant quidem aut 
dispenseot," The positive thought he most emphasizes is that the Supper is 
'* nihil aliud quam commemoratio, qua It, qui ae Chriati morte ct sanguine firmiter 
credunt pntrl re conciliates esae, liance vitalem mortem annunciant, hoc eat, 
laudantp gratulantur, et prscdlcant^^ (De ve^a et falsa EeligionGj Opera , ed, Schuler 
and Schulthesa, HI, p» 263). But it miist be remembered Lliat he at tim^ 
taught that Christ is truly present in the Supper, and that his body ia truly eaten 
by the believing heart. See p* 49, 
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in factj so close a resemblance to the Calvinistic doctrine that, with 
all allowance for essential differences, the term ''means of grace" 
may be applied with almost as much propriety in the one case a^ 
in the other. Schwenckfeld and Calvin, in carrying beyond the 
■^Kmits of the Lutheran movement the basal distinction betweea 
Romanism and Protestantism, that pertaining to the way in which 
the soul's relation to God is mediated,* emphasized the possibility 
and reality of the direct operation of God upon the religious sub- 
ject* They furthermore agreed in making the whole Christ the 
res or mcUeria of the sacrament, and in making the work of the 
Spirit a distinguishing feature of their doctrine of the ^' means of 
grace/' thus aiming to do justice to the objective content of the 
sacraments as taught by Romanist and Lutheran and the subjective 
aspects championed by the Zwinglians. Above all, in their spiritual 
view of the whole process of salvation, in which the sacraments 
conveyed no unique grace not otherwise obtainable, faith was em- 
, phasized as the indispensable condition for securing a dialectic and 
Lisausal connection between the outer transaction and the inner effect. 
To be sure, Calvin succeeded in obtaining a far more satisfactory 
because intimate nexus between the spiritual and the corporeal^ 
the divine and the human elements of the sacramental act, and 
it was especially his clear recognition of the sealing character 
of the ordinance that gave his views so speedy and complete a 
victory not only over those of his theological kinsman Zwingli, 
but also over those extremists like Schwenckfeld who belonged to 
a more remotely related spiritualistic schooLf 

We are bounds therefore, to ascertain more exactly the nature 
of Schwenckfeld's conception of faith. For it i^ obvious that it 
was by this bridge that he sought to span the chasm that lay be- 

* Cf Baur, Die Lehre von d&r Drddnigkeit^ HI, 254. 

t Schwenckfeld never attained, and from his premisea, as will appear, never 
CQuld attain, the high vantage-ground from which Calvin could regard the sacra- 
ments as seals of tlie new covenant. Lutheran writers, indeed, are wont to aay 
that Calvin himself was not warranted by loia presuppoaitions in taking so "high ' ' 
a view of baptism and the eucharist* See, e.g., Kahma, DU Lehre vom Abend* 
mahl, p. 407 sq^^ and cf. Schenkelj Lc.^ 1, 429 *g. The latter, however, admits 
that Calvin has given the best solution of the sacramental problem (ibid.t and cf. 
p* XIX), But Schwenckfeld, as we shall find, was prevented by his conception 
of faith and his theory of Uie ddfication of the fleah of Ghriat, from securing any 
adequate view either of the work of the Spirit in the application of grace or of 
ffljth as the instrument of salvation. 

At times, to be sure, attempts were made to vindicate a sealing character for 
the sacraments. See the Catechism of the Schweockf elder Werner in Arnold, 
Kirchm- und Keizerhistorw (1740), Vol. I, Th. II, B. XVI, cap. XX, p, S53* But 
all such attempts really exceed the logical warrant of the premlg^ of the syBtem, 
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tween his desire to pres3rve the objective content of the sacraments 
and his determination to hold fast to what he regarded m the 
deepest essence of Protestantism, the sole mediatorship of Christ 
operating directly, that is without the use of any creaturely ob- 
jects, upon the believer's heart. It is only by securing an adequate 
grasp of his doctrine of faith that we shall succeed in doing justice to 
his otherwise altogether anomalous position between the Romanists 
and Lutherans on the one hand and the Zwinglians and Anabaptists 
on the other. Only so can we realize how, in his eagerness to pre- 
serve the choicest treasures of the new evangelical faith, he took so 
extreme a position against Rome that he found it impossible, save 
by an occasional felicitous inconsistency of thought, to regard the 
sacraments as anything more^ in the actual life of the Church, than 
symbols or means of rcpi^csenting spiritual realities to the physical 
senses. Only so can we understand the logic of his oft-repeated 
statement that the external rites must follow^ and not precede, the 
internal transactions * Only so can we ascertain both the strength 
aiid the weakness of his sacramentarianism and estimate aright his 
contribution to the eucharistic controversy. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to introduce that larger circle 
of thought that lies behind and ever3rwhere colors the more su- 
perficial considerations thus far presented: to tmderstand his view of 
faith we have to examine the philosophic presuppositions upon 
which he based not only his idea of the purpose of the sacraments 
but his whole conception of the nature of redemption. Concerned 
as he was for the rights of subjective religion, finding as he did in 
the spiritual knowledge of his Redeemer the only way unto eternal 
life, how did he conceive of the nexus of faith by which the soul 
is brought into contact with the supernatural source of grace in 
the real or inward sacrament? By the necessity of the ca.^e his 
conception of faith is influenced by his conception of Chi^ist, and 
his Christology in tin-n is mseparably linked with his doctrine of 
the Supper, For him, as for all the participants in the eucharistic 
controversy, there were in reality two closely related and decisive 
questions: (1) What is the mode of the Lord^s presence in the 
Supper? and (2) Whsit benefits does faith receive through or, as 
Schwenckfeld would prefer to say, in the use of the sacrament ?t 



*See«,ff., A513c, B601b- 

f It waa natural for the edit.or(s) of the fol, D to close the yolume witli 
Schwenckfeld' 9 two doctrinal aummariesi often sepajately publbbed, Ein Kurze^ 
Summariwm von C» Schwenckfelds Glauben und Bskenntnis ion Christo dcm Sohn& 
Chiles and his Kurzes Bekenninis x'om HL Sacrament des Iferm ChriMi NachtmaU* 
On the neces&ary and clos6 connection between the Supper and the nature of 
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The philosophic dualism imderlying Schwenckfeld's system and 
revealing itself in his Christology posits a twofold activity on the 
part of Godj that of creation and that of regeneration.* The sharp- 
est distinction is preserved between nature and grace. ''The 
work of creation brings with it the presence of the power, might and 
strength of God^ with which God creates, fills and preserves all 

thngs through his right hand, tlirough his Word Christ 

Such presence is honorable to God, shows his majesty, power^ 
knowledge and govemmentj that he is a Lord of all things, but it 
is not speciafy comforting or salutary to the creatures/ 'f In 
contrast with this creative activity^ which reveals only the pres- 
ence of power, is the regenerating or gracious activity by which 
man becomes a partaker of the divine essence : ' * the other work of 
God is the work of recreation, which God has exercised especially 
in the sphere of human life through his right liand, that i^ through 
Christ, upon the basis of the first w^ork, and which he still exercises 
and dispenses in the Holy Spirit, And it brings with itself prwsenliam 
graticE (that is the presence of grace) with which God is nigh unto 
all those who call upon him . . . . and through which God's right 
hand in the Holy Spirit cleanses, remakes and regenerates man, 
in order that God may live and abide in him, being apprehended 
by faith, and that man may become a partaker of his divine nature 
and essence; 2 Pet, 1, Hcb. 3. Such presence is honorable to God, 
«hows his mercy, friendliness and great love, and is salutary to the 
isreature, a powerful comfort unto eternal life.'* J Redemption is 
in fact nothing but a deliverance both from the dominion of sin 
and— what is really fundamental — ^from the very estate of crea- 
turehood § But how, then, must he be constituted who is to effect 
so genubely physical or substantial a transformation as that re- 
quired to make the sinful creature a participant in the divine life 
and essence? If the Mediator is to succeed in bringing man into 

Chriet'a person, cf. also D 30b, 82d, A 727 sqq. and the many passages m wliicli 
be sKows the rdatiotis of these views in the erroneous teaching of hia opponents, 

* Baur (Lekre von der Dreieimgkeit) , Domer (Lehre von der Person Chrisii)^ 
Halin {Sentenitia) and Erbkam {GiSJsrhichU der proL Sekien) have clearly appre- 
hended and more or less fuUy discussed the nature and importance of thii far^ 
leaching dlatinction. The reader is referred to these works for a more adequate 
treatment than we can here give of this aspect of the subject, 

t See the whole section in Serv^m^f VI, entitled Von sweitrlei Werk und Geget^ 
wdrtlgkeU Gottes (C pp, 104-106) » 

t iMd., p. 105. 

{ It is llaliu's special merit Ui have establlehed this point. See his disserta^ 
tioBi pp. 8^ 21, 49 n, 3, 51 $qq. Halm, how^evcr, underestimates the servicea ren- 
dered by Domer and Baur in proving tlie ceptral Importance of the distinction 
let ween **Bch6p(ung** And ' ■ Wiederschapf ung/ ' Of, Baur, Thed, Jahrb^t 
1848, pp, 512, 524, «l paMim, 
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harmony with God, in spite of the fact that creature and Creator 
are further removed from each other than heaven and earth, 
wherein Ues the capacity of the God-man to accomphsh this unique 
task? Obviously the traditional Anselmic view of the personal 
union between God and man in Jesus Christ is not adequate to the 
terms of Schwenckfeld's problem. For if, as we are told, sin per- 
tains to the very status of ereaturehood, it is of course essential 
that the Saviour should in no sense be a creature — not even, 
Schwenckfeld insists, according to his human nature.* But, on the 
other hand, it is equally necessary that the Saviour should be truly 
man, that he should take upon himself the essence of our human 
nature. How, then, are the two requirements — that of perfect 
deity and that of perfect humanity apart from all ereaturehood — 
to be realized in a single and imitary personality? 

Schwenckfeld's answer is highly ingenious, but necessarily imsat- 
isfactory; the primary dualism of his system, the very terms in 
which the problem is stated, preclude any solution. Christ, we 
are told, was conceived by the Holy Ghost, and by reason of thia 
supernatui'al generation he is said to belong to the order not of 
''created'' but of ''begotten'' or '^re-created'' bemgs.t He is 
therefore truly divine, the Son of God, according to the very essence 
of his being. But be was at the same time, born of the Virgin 
Mary ;t from her he received his material, substantial body, § He is, 

* The passages against the '^Crcaturisten" — those who hdd that the word 
"creature" is appLicable to Christ in any sense wliatsoever — are innumerahle. 
Schwenckf eld's contention, when once Me philosophic dualism was taken seriously, 
had to influence hia whole conception of the person of Christ and of the way of 
Balvation. See, e.g,, C 806b, 809d, S14a, 823c, 

t ' ' W i ederachfipf ung, " ' ' Zeugen / ' ' ' regeneratio ' ' and ' ' fihatio ^ * are all 
practically synonymons. They dwiote a supernatural commumcation of grace, 
in other words of the divine essence itself ^ and may therefore be predicated of the 
sinless Clu^ist^s humanity as well as of the redeemed. It is needless to add that 
these terms have no reference to the eternal generation of the Son aa the Second 
PerEOn of the Trinity: the point of contact between the Redeemer and his people 
is to be sought not in the Mediator*s divinity but in his non-crea.turely humanity. 
We liave here a characteristic specimen of Schwenckf eld's attempt to theologize 
on a strictly hibUcal basis; but into the familiar words of Scriptm-e an entirely 
new content is poured, 

} More accurately — though the preposition **aus" is frequent enough — Christ 
was born ' * in her and of her / * b^it "out of GchI^ * (B 281c, and in the margin). 

§ It is not the whole truths therefore^ w)ien Hodge (Syst. Theol.^ 1, 82) declarer: 
* ' His body and soul were formed out of the substance of God, * ' and that, according 
to Schwenckfeld, Christ did not have ^ 'any material body or blood* ^ ' Schwenck- 
feld had no sympathy mth the views of Valentinua or Melehior Hoffmann 
(see D 426, B 163d, A 291, D 79d). He taught that Clirist did have a real, mater- 
ial body in his humiliation, and that he even nowj in his glorified or ''deified*' 
humajnity, has flesh and bones, Cf, D 12od: '^Ich glaube und bekenne dass 
Chrietua Jesus auch noch heute und ^mg ein wahrer^ ganzer Mensch mit Leib, 
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thereforej God and man in one. But why is he not then a creature? 
The response is a double one : first, that the term * ' creature' ' denotes 
merely origin, whereas '' man " or *' humanity '* or " flesh '^ denotes es- 
sence,* and secondly, that our Lord besides having a divine Father 
had also a specially sanctified mother, a \Trgin upon whom had been 
bestowed the gift — the supernatural, the characteristically spiritual- 
substantial gift— of faith, t But, as Dorner has pointed outj| this 
is simply to transfer the problem from the constitution of Christ 
to that of his mother. The solution camiot do full justice to his 
humanity. § He is, after all, sui generis not simply as to his per- 
Bonality as a whole, but even according to his human nature 
alone. His flesh has a different origin and different capacities 
from our owti. His flesh from the first is what, according to 



Fleisch, Blut und Gebein ist in himmllscher Klarheit in einem tmbegreiflichen 
Lichte und Wesen»*' Rather m it the cage^ then^ that Cliriat had a specie of 
double corporeity — one bodily principle which owed its capacity for glorification 
md progressive ''deification" to the fact that it was essentially di^dne, and a 
second bodily principle which waa essentially human ^ deri%'ed from the earthly 
elements of his mother's constitution, Cf, D 1, 21, 98, 498, and the many paa* 
eagea that set forth the nature of the ' ^Gottwerdung^ * of the humanity. 

* Creature is not '*ein Wort oder eigentlicher Naraen des Selbstaiides oder der 
Kstur des Menschen * . , . so ea docti viel mehr ein Zunaraen ist, dadurch 
allein dca Meuachen Herkommen angezeigt und die Ankunft des altea Menschen 
wird bedeutef (D 125b). And in the margin: ^'Creatura non e^t i>omen sub- 
etantiie rei, eed appellatio rei accidens, sicut nativitas, sicut filtatio, generatto, 
etc. Ein Mensch seln sagt von einem Wesen; Creatur vom Herkommen des 
Wesens,** At times, however, Schwenckfeld seems to depart from the path of 
itrict consistency. Thus in D 2o4 he says: '^Naeh aOer Scbrift Zeugnis werdeti 
allein zweierlei Wesen aller Dinge beftmden: ein gCttiich und himmlisch, welches 
allein Gott und ecinera Sohne Christ ufi nattlrlich snisteht^ und wem er es aus 
Gnaden will g6nnen; das andere creatdrlieh und irdisch, in welches Weaen sieh 
auch Christus, der Sohn Gottes, seiner Exanition nach elne Zeitlang um unserea 
Heilea willen begeben, da er Knechtsgestalt an aich hat genommen/* But such 
a vacillation, quite exeeptioaai in any event, is after all more apparent than resl: 
the distinction between man m to his essence and man as to his origin may even 
here be made. It waa the only logical position for Schwenckfeld to take, if he 
reaUy meant to attach any importance to his singular idea of the deification of 
the flesli of Christ. 

t For Sch wen ckf eld's peculiar conception of faith, see p. 69 aqg. For the present 
the remark must sulEce, that the effects attributed to the faith of the Virgin 
Mary have a striking analogue in the appUcation of the same principle in the 
Bacraments: faith is the uesnis between God and the human persotiality receiving 
the supernatural grace. It is preciseJy here* as we shall 6nd, that Bchwenckf eld's 
"mysticism*' reveals its distinctive features most plamly. 

XGeechichle der jrrot. TheoloQie^ p. 181. 

I Cf, Baur, TheoL Jahrb., 1848, p. 520: "Da er acinem Ursprungund Weaem 
each etwaa ganz andens ist als alle andem Mcnachen, go l6t» was er Menscblichet 
^n stch hat, nur ein verschwindendes Accidens^ das ihm audi mir den Sehmn 
tliiee wahren und wirklichen Mcnschjea giebt. Eine wahre Homousie dea Men- 
«ishm Christufl mil imdem Menscheti kotmte Schwenckfeld nich betiauplaii.'' 
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Schwenckf eld's ^' mystic^' phraseology, ours may become after 
^' faith" has borne its perfect fruit — Mk essentially supernatural 
and spiritualized flesh. There are, in fact, two kinds of flesh in the 
sphere of human life: that of sin, inherited from Adam, and that, 
resembling the former but dominated by grace, that \b by the prin- 
ciple of the divine essence itself, which is a supernatural generation. 
The former in the case of every believer is "re-created'' into the 
latter. In Christ alone, since the fall of Adam, has there been a 
true humanity free from the principle of sin.* 

The difficulty is only increased by the attempt to bring the unique 
character of the Saviour's hmnanity mto causal connection with 
his mediatorial work in behalf of the race. For it is specifically 
in the flesh of Christ that w^e must find his basal quahfication to 
be our Redeemer: the entire scheme of salvation is built upon the 
principle of the once progressive, but now completely accomplished 
deification of the flesh of Christ. 

It is difficult to present this peculiarity of Schwenckfeld's system 
in any other than his own words. His language places in boldest 
juxtaposition the elements of what in reality is an irreconcilable 
dualism. The Saviour is truly God and truly man^ and yet his 
humanity has become in the strictest sense of the term divine. 
This is the burden of countless christological utterances; the 
author's language remains rigidly consistent in the assertion of 
this absolute inconsistency. We must be content to let his 
thinking rest in a formula which by every reasonable interpret 
tation simply presents a contradictio in adjecto. The practical 
bearings of this peculiar theory upon the two questions with which 
we still have to deal, the mode of Christ's presence in the Supper, 
and the benefits which faith derives from this sacrament, are so 
important that we cannot forbear bringing the matter somewhat 
more sharply to view. The following deliverance is typical: 
' * When I say that Christ's flesh is deified, that his flesh or the man 
Jesus of Nazareth by his glorification, ascension and primogenitura 
from the dead has become God and a Lord of heaven and earth, 
I mean nothing else than that the human nature in Christ has be- 
come altogether similar to the divine nature in glory. I do not mean 



♦ It la obvious that Schweackfeld's fantastic distinction between the essence 
find the accidental or creaturely origin of our nature is due simply to his errone- 
ous conception of sin as something inherent in our very constitution as creatures, 
Cf. D, p. 107: ' ' Ja ob audi Adam nie gef alien ware, so waren dennoch seine Nach- 
k5mmlingen von Natur, und allee was aus ihm den Ursprung hat^ ohne Christum 
und seine Gnade nichts denn Creaturen und natOrliehe Menschen gablieben." 
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that the humanity in Christ is destroyed nor made into the God- 
head (noch nir Gottheit worden), but that the man in Christ can 
now do all that God can, and that he in Christ's person, united 
with the Wordj is to be invoked, worshiped, and divinely honored 
as much as God — one Christ, one Son of God, who is our Lord and 
God absolutely/'* In another passage, m discussing the words 
Gotiwerdung and Vergotiung^ he cites the fathers in his support: 
' ' Thus the fathers mean by the deification of the flesh of Christ, 
that it is poured through, shot through^ irradiated and glorified f 
with God and the Holy Spirit in aJl divine fulness — spirilu repleta 
divinaj says Ambrose^ that it is completely filled with the Holy Spirit 
and the divine essence and life; and as Cyril writes concerning the 
sijtth chapter of John, that not only the divine nature in Christ but 
also the human regenerates, that the flesh of Christ has now assumed 
the whole reality of the Word and attained unto the power of the 
divine essence; indeed, that his whole body has been filled with the 
vivifying power of the Spirit; haec ille. This we also call deification 
and becoming God, that God in Christ, albeit in undiminished 
human nature, is all in all, just as he will finally become all in all 
in every Christian/' I From this point of view he compares the 
Lutheran preachers with the Arians: as the latter denied the deity 
of Christ according to the nature of the Word, so the former deny 
his divine glory according to the nature of his flesh. § 

The above citations clearly reveal an apologetic interest in behalf 
of the perfect humanity of the Redeemer. All, therefore, who repr^ 
sent Schwenckfeld as teaching a conversion or transmutation of 
the fiesh of Jesus into the substance of the Godhead compromise 
hig eccentricities with their own conceptions of what logic would 
have required him to eay.|| Rather are we to think of this change 

* D 514d, The subject Is discuseed with weanaonie prolbdty in the tripartite 
Confesn^n und Erkliirung ron der Erkenninis Chri^H und iHner g&ittichen Herrlick' 
keiit in D^ pp. 91-319, aa well as in many of the lesser tr^tisea of that volume, and 
in numberless letters in the other folios. No other point in the whole range of 
controversial discussion elicited from Schwenckfeld so many apologetia and 
polemic writings; even hia peculiar views of the Supper could not be ejcplained 
wiUiout extensive reference to this underlying doctrine. 

t The German compounds are scarcely translatable: "mit Gott und dem 
heiligen Gdste in aller gOttUchen Ftille ist durchgossen, durchfeuert, durehgianaet 
und verldtLrefc." 

tC787c, JClOOSa. 

II Thus Klee, Dogmengeschichte, If, p, 41, says: *'die menachliche Nattir set 
in die gdttiiche umgewandelt worden." Kurt^, Tc, p. 150, is ambigucnis: '*so 
dasB im Stando der ErhVihung aeine gettliche und menscliMche Nalur voUkommen 
in eins versdimoUeri sind,** Sch wen clef eld is careful never to use the verb* 
^'umwaodein^' or "verwandelii*' or their derivatives, but only '*wandeln*' or 
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aa a gradual process, as the organic development of the essentially 
divine principle implanted in his humanity from the moment he 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost. The author is fond of present- 
ing this GoUwerdung of Jesus as the counterpart of the Mensch- 
werdang of God.* 

In this progressive deification of the humanity of Christ there are^ 
moreoverj two clearly marked stages; much is made of the differ- 
ences existing between the estate of the Saviour's humiliation and 
that of his exaltation.f By pressing this distinction and yet 
strongly holding to the unity of Christ's person, Schwenckfeld seeks 
to break the force of the objection that his view of the origin of 
Christ's flesh does injustice to the Redeemer's humanity, and that 
his view of Christ's passion does injustice to the Redeemer's 
divinity. For it must be remembered that no one was more con- 
cerned than he was to maintain the unity of Christ^s person. Even 
Luther's scholastic makeshift of the communicaHa idiomatum 
did not secure a sufficiently intimate union of the two natures. 
Schwenckfeld wished to have every redemptive act referred to the 
single divine-human personality and never to either of the two 
distinct natures.} But how can the prime necessity underlying 
Schwenckfeld's desire to have a real and essential union of God and 



an equivalent; and in spite of all emphasis upon the oneacsa of Christ's person 
there is no fusion of the two natures ► To be sure^ some of the figurative tenna 
employed might fairly be interpreted in that way, but such descriptions must b@ 
read In the ligbt of such explicit nc^tiona as the following (D 125d): ''Ich sage 
nochmalflj dass ich^s nicht also halte als ob die Menschheit Christi sei aur Gottheit 
wordeii, oder in die Gottlieit sei verwandelt, wie mir etliche unbillig Kulegen » » , . 
(Ich) glaube und bekenne . . . , es ist seine Menschheit geandert oder gewandelt 
nicht verkehret, noch verzehret, sondem gewandelt spreche ich, dureh die himm- 
lische Gloria gebessert und mit gtSttlichem ReLchtum gemebret. * * 

* See the treatise, Das9 ChristuH auch nach seinem Menscken der natilrlmhs 
wahre Sokn Gotles seif p. F iiii ; of. B, pp. 132 sqq.^ Sendbrief XIII, Von der Merisch' 
werdung des Woris und GoUwerdung des Menschen in Christo. 

t Sometimes three stages are enumerated » Cf. e.g., A 7 12a, where — quite in 
the style of his allegorical exegesis — tlie forecoui'tj the holy place ^ and the holy 
of holies in the Jewish tabernacle are made to symbolize respectively (1) the in- 
carnation^ passion and death of Ckrist^ (2) his resurrection, and (3) bis ascension 
to heaven and session at the right hand of God* Usually^ however, the last two 
constitute a single idea, the second and final stage in the glorification, Cf * also 
B, pp. 523-531, Summarium von zweierlei Stands, Ami und Erfcennung Christi. 

t Cf. D, p. 486 sqq.f Von der g&tUicken Kindschuft und Herrlichkeit des ganzen 
Sohne^ Gotle$\ ibid.j 531-551, DrH chriBtliche Sendbrief e von der Erkenntni^ 
Chri^ti heide im Leiden und in seinsr gdiUichen HerTlichkeit ; and the treatise, not 
in the fohos, Von der Ganzheit ChriUi beide im Leiden urtd in seiner Herrlichkeit. 
Hence the insistence that Christ should be worshiped even according to hia 
human nature. See the treatise^ Von der Afvbdung Chridi, 
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man in the Redeemer be fulfilled? If the unity of Christ's person 
is to be preserved — and it was from this point of view and not from 
the duality of natures that Schwenckfeld viewed the problem — 
the only possible solution was one which could emphasize the close- 
ness of the union between the two natures only in proportion as 
tirae'Was gained for this progressive development by ma^ifying 
the difference between the first and the final stages in the union 
between the Word and the flesh; that is, in proportion as the incarna- 
tion is conceived merely as the initial stage in a process that in- 
creasingly deprives the human nature of Christ, in spite of Schwenck- 
feld's protest, of what in the judgment of the historic Church 
constitutes its characteristic attributes, till in the last stage the 
very flesh of Christ has a glory indistinguishable from that of the 
Godhead itself. After all, therefore, it is not real and essential 
divinity that becomes incarnate in the historic Christ: it is rather, 
in the first instance, only the germinal principle of divinity implanted 
in a human (but non-creaturely) natui'e * Nor, on the other hand, 
can the deification of the entire God-man, including his humanity, be 
taken strictly; for in reaUty it presupposes that the flesh of Christ 
loses its distinctive properties and becomes essentially spiritualf 
It is, therefore, only by the sacrifice of some of the content of the 
terms '' fleshy ' and '* divinity'* that Schwenckfeld can vindicate 
his peculiar ^ doctrine of the ^ ' glory ^' assumed by the humanity 
of the Redeemer after his resurrection and ascension, A single 
passage may serve to give the tenor of many, **I repeat, the 
Word became flesh in order that it might conform and render 
similar to itself the flesh w^hich it received into a union with itself, 
in all divine glory, power, might, and capacity. But this did not 
happen suddenly, all at once, at the moment of the physical and 
temporal imion, which afterward was destroyed by death, to be 
followed, however, by a much more glorious and better union: 
namely, an entirely new, enduring, and altogether di™e union 
and glorification which is to last to all eternity* Only then wiU the 
flesh, as Jerome writes in connection with Phil. 2, be completely 
united and deified, anointed through and through (durcMalbet), 
and glorified by its xmion with God the Word in the heavenly es- 
sence and its transfer {VersetBung) into the glory and nature of the 
fukiessof the Godhead; only then indeed wiU the fle^h be perfectly 
glorious, divine, and spiritual, that is equal to God in honor, 



♦ See Scliultz, Die Goith^U ChrisHf p. 280 iq,, for a brief st&temeixt of the Btrik- 
ing eimilari ty between Schwenckfeld 'a Chrbtology atid that of the later Kenoticiatai 
t Cf * B»ur Dk L^hre von der Dreieinigkeiti p. 242 sq. 
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power^ and might; this I call the deification of the man Christ or 
his becoming hke unto God, or his perfect glorification."* There 
can be no doubt, moreover, that the reformer's zeal in this mat- 
ter led him to put the centre of gravity of his whole system in the 
work not of the earthly but of the heavenly Christ.! The summum 
bonum, the mdispensable condition of salvation, is the spiritual 
knowledge of the God-man^ the ''King of grace/' first in his 
estate of humiliation aaid then, and chiefly^ in his estate of exalta- 

tion.J 

The suggestiveness and worth of some of these christological 
principles it would be idle to deny,§ The strong msistence upon 
the oneness of the Redeemer's person, against the Nestorianizing 
tendencies of the Zwinglians on the one hand, and the unsatis- 
factory unity based upon a community of attributes taught by 
the Lutherans on the other, is the dictate of a sound and safe in- 
stinct. But his own construction of the biblical data wag too 
much the product of a mind which^ in spite of its speculative aeute- 
ness and its marked taste for systematic thinking, lacked both the 
logical vigor and the ethical insight necessary to trace his dualistic 
principles to their last consequences. Governed primarily by the 
practical considerations of religious reform, rather than by the 
speculative interests of the scientific theologian; at times naively 
faithful to the letter of Scripture, but more frequently yielding to 
the charms of a spnitualistic interpretation, he was capable of the 
boldest conceivable antagonisms of thought and language: Christ 

* D 513, 514, Cf . the whole Sendbrief ^ Von &einen twei Naiur&nj vomehmlich 
von der Glorie des Fleisches Christi. In this doctrine of the * * Verklaning ^ ^ and 
"Vergottung** of the Saviour*8 humanity lies tlie reason for the designation so 
often applied to the Schwenckf elders, in accordance with their founder's wish, 
*'the Confessors of the Glory of Chrigt/' 

t But it is a mistake to suppose, as is often done^ that he denied the fact or 
the need of an objective atonement. Nor is such an extreme statement as that 
of Hodge justified: *'With him, as with mystics generally, the ideas of guilt and 
expiation were ignored'^ (Syst Theol.^ I^ 83), In view of the many special 
treatises writteti by him on the passion and death of Christ, the most that ean 
be said — and this must not be overlooked, for it is a characteristic defect— ^is 
that "guilt aad expiation/ ^ regardless of the amount of space devoted to them, 
have no logical relation to his peculiar conception of the atonement. The ideas 
were not ignored; they were misapprehended. They were bibhcal ideas and 
were as such discussed; but they were^ as will presently appear, really foreign 
to the nature of his conception of salvation, 

% C 475d: "Wer Christum in priori statu nicht kennt, wie kann er ad pos- 
ieriorem so bald aspiriren?" 

I Baur, Dorner, Erbkam, Sehenkel, and especially Halm have made it plain 
that luB speculations about the person of Christ by no meaas merit the sum- 
m&ry condemnation visited upon them by such a writer as Planck, 
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retains his true humanity, yet his very flesh is deified. ''Christ 
Jesus, I say again, with the testimony of Scripture, has indeed two 
natures: he is indivisibly God and man. But these two natures 
exist in a divine, eternal life and essence, so that the life and es- 
sence of this man, now, after his glorification, ascension to heaven 
and elevation over all the heavens, is not to be viewed and judged 
as the life and essence of a man with a natural soul* — ^as human 
reason judges and can never come to a higher knowledge — ^but it 
is to be regarded as the divine life and essence, that of God, existing 
in and like imto God.^f 

But our purpose in thus setting forth the salient features 
of Schwenckfeld's doctrine of the person of Christ was none other, 
it will be remembered, than that of securing a knowledge of the 
principles that imderlay the reformer's answer to the question 
concerning the mode of the Lord's presence in the Holy Supper, 
To this problem we now return. 

There is much in the Christology of Schwenckfeld which logically 
would have brought him into closest sympathy with Luther's doc- 
trine of the ubiquity of Christ's body. J For however sharply the 
thought is emphasized that the flesh of Christ has been deified, it 
is to be remembered that an equal stress is laid upon the confess- 
edly scriptural fact that the Redeemer retains his true humanity 
after his resurrection and exaltation. § The apparent approxi- 
mation to Luther's peculiar view becomes even more deceptive 
when we consider how Schwenckfeld interprets the term "the 



♦''eines seelhaftigen natilrlichen Menschen." 

t D 844 sq. From the brief account we have here given of Schwenckfeld's 
Christology it is easy to understand how he has been charged with such diverse 
heresies as Docetism and Ebionitism, Nestorianism and Eutychianism, and, by 
modem writers, with Apollinarianism and Kenosis. The verdict depends upon 
what class of passages the critic is pleased to lay chief emphasis. Thus the 
question of his Eutychianism has been variously answered. Hahn (p. 76) and 
Erbkam {GeachichU d. prot. Sekten, p. 467) deny the charge. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that Schwenckfeld in numberless places repudiated the heresy. But 
this is not conclusive. Domer and Baur, accordingly, take mediating views, 
den3dng that his teaching is to be placed on one and the same level with historic 
Eutychianism, yet admitting the presence of the essential features of this error. 
It is Baur who (TheoL Jahrb., 1848, pp. 527f.) calls attention to the similarity 
between Schwenckfeld and Apollinaris. Domer, in both of the works cited, seeks 
to do justice to the disparate and indeed irreconcilable elements of the problem 
as stated by Schwenckfeld, and gives on the whole the most penetrating and just 
criticism. 

X Cf . Ddllinger, Die Reformation, I, 241 sq, 

I The passages already cited will have made thb abundantly clear. 
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i^ht hand of God'' as signifying Christ himself.* For if we 
bear in mind how strongly the reformer insisted upoii preserving 
the imity of the Redeemer's person and the glorification of his 
humanity^ we might naturally expect to find the strictly divine 
attribute of omnipresence ascribed to the very flesh of the Saviour. 
And indeed precisely this step is taken. The logical consequence 
of this fact, however, is explicitly denied, Christ in his undivided 
and inseparable divine-human personality is everjr^^here present as 
the *' right hand of God'^; but for that very reason he is above all 
considerations of place^f Heaven, therefore, the abode of Christ, 
is no locality— no '^rdumlicher Ort" no ''locus corporalis, ' ' Christ 
is in heaven, but is not circumscribed. *' Therefore we cannot by 
the aforesaid text [Matt, xiv, 26] detract in any way from the 
glory of the flesh of Christ and his spiritual nature and essence, nor 
for that reason confine Christ to a spatial place, who to-day 
reigns in all divine majesty, and needs no spatial place at all but 
is exalted over all temporal places and conditions into God and 
glorified, just as in the resurrection he easily penetrated every place 
with his body, ' *$ 

In spite, therefore, of the deification of Christ's flesh and the inti- 
macy of the union existing between his two natures, Schwenckfeld^ 
was bound to differ radically from Luther in his conception of 
the mode of Christ^s presence in the sacrament. The precise 
points here at issue will become more evident if , in setting forth 
Schwenckfeld's answer to this decisive question, we reproduce the 
polemic coloring that characterized his whole system of thought. 
For after all Luther^s doctrine of the ubiquity of Christ^s body was 



* It is aa interesting analogy that Schwencldeld employs to body forth his idea 
of the relation of the three persons of the Trinity, "Daher wird audi Christus 
die rechte Hand Gottes des Vatera genannt, dasa Grott der Vater durch Christum 
im heiUgen Geiste alles hat geschaffen j dass Christ us der Sohn, das Wort, ja die 
rechte Hand Gottes ist vom Vater ak dem Haupte ins Fleisch ausgegangen und 
hat darin \md dadurch ErlQsung gewirkt im Finger, das ist im heiligen Geiste" 
(C 104) . Cf . in this letter the section entitled ' ' Wte Christus sitzet zu der Rechten 
Gottes und was es sei * * (pp. 106-1 10)^ and in the tract Apologia und Erkliirung der 
Schl&sieTi etc.t sectioa 17, pp. G, Gi, Gii, 

t "Esse ubique est esse in to to, non in parte; eat omnia contin^re^ a nuUo con- 
tineri, ' ■ D 257d^ in margin. Cf, the section in the Confessi&n (Part III) entitled 
Vom Wesen des Leibe$ Chrisii in der Glorien und oh Christus Tiach seinen beiden 
Naturen aUenlJuiU^en set, und was allenthalben^ sein ftm^&e, and the tract Verant- 
ix?&riung und Defens^ion }iir C. Schwenckfeld der Punhte und Irrthilmer damii 
ihn Doctor Joachi'm von Wai unrecJd beschuldigtf especially paragraph 5: Dass 
Chrinius nicht im Himtnel ah an einem Im^Uchen oder rtiumlichen OrU sitze oder 
ujnschrieben. 

t B 23Sb. 
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only one of many causes that prevented the Silesiaa reformer from 
identifying himself, in the eucharistic controversy, with any of the 
recognized church parties or leaders, 

We shall not need to dwell upon his absolute rejection of the Rom- 
ish theory of the Redeemer's presence in the sacrament. The mass 
waa to him an abominable idolatry * For him, as for every other 
representative of a genuinely Protestant view of the Supper, the 
bread remained bread and the wine wine.f Transubstantiation is 
regarded as the figment of an unsanctified mind incapable of dis- 
cerning the spiritual content of the letter of Scrip ture.t The 
Church may indeed present offerings to God, but they are the 
sacrifices of praise and self-denial and service, not of the body of 
Christ, § The all-comprehending objection to Rome's answer of 
the question concerning the mode of the Lord's presence in this rite 
is that the mass detracts from the glory of ''the ruling King of 
grace/ 'II Christ is not in any such sense in the Supper that his 
presence calls for a worship of the sacramental elements,1f No one 
can change the bread into his body; he is no longer under the 
power of sinners,** 

From what has been said of Schwenckfeld's objection to the 
doctrine of the ubiquity of Christ's human nature we are prepared to 
see him oppose, in the second place, the Lutheran answer to the 
question concerning the mode of the Lord's presence in the Supper. 

We need not enlarge upon the data already given that showed 



* See especially the four prefatory Sendbritfe in B and the immediEtely follow^ 
ing epistles, 

t Cf Baur, TertuUians Lehre vom AbendmaW .... nebst einer tJberaidit 
liber die Hauptmomente der Gescliichte der Lel^e vom Abendmahl, in Tubinger 
Zeits. filr TheoL, 1839, H. 1, pp, 107fl, 

% Cf . B, Part I, pp- 8, 100, and B, p, 442c, C 77a, 9fi9b, 

I B^ pp. 1 1, 19f . Cf . the tract Von dreierki Lehen der Menscherif especially cap. 
XX, Von dreierlei guiai Wfsrhen dm Gkttibens und chnstlichen L^eria (D 673 ^{^.). 

II See B, p. 9, where thi^i general considers tioa ie resolved into fifteen specific 
argumenta against the mass, as foUowa: 

1. Bophistica ilia transaubstantio paiUB in corpus Chriati gloriosum. 2, Obla^ 
tio corporis ChrisU sub specie panjs pro vi\ia et defunctia, 3. IVina corporia 
Chriati fractio et improbabiUs application 4. Aetionis Chriati ipaiseima perverma. 
5. Peccatorum ficta per opus operatum remisaio, 6. HosUffi consecrate tanquam 
idoli adoratio. 7. Christi regis infinltse glorije localiB indusio. 8. Pcenitentiffi 
per mieaam extinctio. 9^ Ccen^B daminicie abolitio, 10, Uhiisti regnantis e 
dextera Patria super altare eorum detractio. 11, Re^s e regno auo characteris- 
tica expuldo. 12. Verborum da corpore et sanguine Chriati falsa ad panem 
rdatio, 13, Sanctorum coatra sacerdotium ct mediationem Christi invocatio. 
14, Symoniaca nuMarum nundinantio et gratia^ vendltio. 15^ Preeatio caeca el 
mhibitap 

t A 105a. *»/t«L 
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how Luther in his doctrine of the sacramentsj in trying to hold a 
middle course between the Romanists and the fanatics^* was 
compelled to approximate the former by the logic of his sharp 
attack upon the latter. He not merely emphasized anew the real 
objective content of the sacrament, but identified this content with 
the material or corporeal presence of the Redeemer in a manner 
that made it possible that the body of Christ might be ' 'distributed, 
eaten, and masticated by the teeth'' even of an ungodly and unbe- 
lieving man.f Schwenckfeld therefore rejects the Lutheran as 
much as the Roman Catholic idea of the consecratory act in the 
eucharist. "Therefore consecrare does not mean to convert the 
earthly into the heavenly, or to transubstantiate* Nor does it mean 
to unite one thing with another^ as the Lutherans imagine^ a sacra- 
mmtalem unionem panis cum ChrisH corpore, nor an impana- 
Honem, eine Einbrotung, vi verborumj , . . , but it signifies to 
separate, to accept, by prayer to bless or consecrate something, to 
give thanks unto God^ to remember the benefits of Christ, as also 
apud partem vel in pane eitcharistico to celebrate the death of Chiist, 
to represent the heavenly reality, to praise and thank Christ for 
his spiritual food imto eternal life. It does not mean to seek the 
divine and heavenly in pane eucharisiicOj much less to regard the 
bread itself as such.'*t As this passage indicates, Schwenckfeld 
represents the Lutheran doctrine as teaching impanation.§ The 
sense in which the term is used, how^ever, does no injustice to the 
peculiar views of this class of his opponents. For while he fails 
to grasp the full significance of the active principle of faith in their 
system, he clearly apprehends the inadequacies of their "sacra- 

* Cf . Wider die himmliscken FrophMertf St. Louis edition, YoL XX, p. 251: 
"Darum gelien wir zwischen beiden hin und jnachen nichts weder geistlich noch 
leiblicbi SOD d em halten geistlich was Gott geiatlich und leiblieli was er leibtieh 
maebt, ^ ' 

t See his '^Bedenken^' concerning union ^th the ZwiDghans, dated December 
17, 1534, in the St. Louis edition, XVII, col. 20^2. Of course the Formula Con- 
corditB (Epitome J Art. VII ^ Negativa 21; ScbaiT, The Creeds of Christendom j III, p. 
146) utterly rejects and condemns ''Capernalticam manducationem corpoiis 
Christi quam nobis Sacramentarii contra eiiffi conscientiae testimonium, post tot 
nostras protestation es, malitiose afhngunt, * ^ etc. But it waa precisely with the 
crass hteraiism of Luther that Schivenckfeld had to deal. Cf, C 236c, Par- 
ticularly objectionable was the statement in Luther's last Short Confession on the 
Holy Sacrament that the bread in the Supper is the Lord's body, ■which the godieas 
man or Judas receives orally just as much as do St. Peter and all the saints (St, 
Louis edition, XX, coL 1778). Schwenckfeld wrote a special treatise on the sub- 
ject: 06 Judas und die unglauhigeuj falschen Christen den Leib und das Blut Je$u 
Christi im Nachtm^ihl des Herm empfangen. 

t A 856e, a, C 148, B 53d, 61c, 143b. 

I Cf, also A 416b, B, Part 1, 101a, B 38d, C 75c, 97c, 17Sff. 
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mental union/' between the bread and the body of Christ. With 
whatever name he chooses to label the Lutheran doctrine,* he 
reveals in his refutations a clear understanding of the precise 
issues, as appears from his sixfold argument against the theory: 
It is contrary (1) to the content of all Scripture; (2) to the nature of 
the (eternal) Word; (3) to the character of genuine faith; (4) to the 
kingdom, New Testament, and high priesthood of C3irist; (5) to the 
honor and glory of God ; and (6) to the institution of the Supper and 
the usage of the early Church.f Tlie Lutheran formula "in, with, 
and under'' is condemned as an artificial interpretation of the 
words of institution.t The Lutheran view is after all a prop for the 
papacy, ' * For although Luther out of God's gracious revelation 
pointed out many errors of the papacy" — ^in this sentence we have 
Schwenckfeld's attitude to the conservatives on the right wing 
accurately pictured^' ' it was not given him of God to reform the 
sacraments, nor to establish a imited, blessed Christian Church; 
he failed even to this extent, that in the article concerning the 
sacrament, upon which the whole papacy and anti-Christian king- 
dom with its foundations, masses and other characteristics is dedi- 
catedj he only confirmed this Chin-ch, inasmuch as he fought so 
violently in behaK of the papists, that every priest, no matter what 
sort of man he is, might per verba consecrationis bring down Christ 
from heaven upon the altar into the bread or under its form. "§ 

It is plain, therefore, that, apart from all the christological diffi- 
culties involved, Luther's theory of the substantial presence of the 
Redeemer's body was too gross and massive a literalism to suit the 
spiritualistic presuppositions of a man like Schwenckfeld4| 



♦ It is wdl known how the Lutherans object also to the term consubstantiation. 
See, e.g.f Krauth, The Conservative Reformation and its Theology^ pp. 130, 339 sq. 
et passim. But so far at leiist as Luther^ Schwenckfeld's prota^nistr is con* 
oemedj there can be no valid objection to the uee of the term consubstantiation, 
or even its partial equivalent impanation, provided only the idea of a local oi 
phy^cal inclusion of the matenal body of Chriat be eliminated* 

t See B^ Part I, p. 18, and the whole of the first letter, Vmn Grand und von ikr 
Ursache des Irrthums heim Sojcrament de^ Herm Naddmahls. 

J ^^EtUche sagcu er sd im Brot, Etliehe unterm Brot, Etiiche eagen er sd doa 
materiale Brot selbBt, da man bald ihre Ungewiasheit mag Imden. Benn was in, 
mit, Oder unter dnem Ding ist, kaan ja daa Ding nicht sdbat sein, wie ihr wi»et, 
Ei werden auch solche mit ihren 'in, mit, oder imter* durch die Worte *Daa ist 
mein Leib' (ouf welche sie dennoch feet trotKen) eelbst tibcrwunden * ' (A 415bc)* 

{ C 519d, 

II It J8 not necessary to make special reference to Melanchthon, Meianchthon 
expressed a no doubt common judgment upon the Silesiaii when in a letter to 
Freeht, of October, 1535, he cnited him ^'stultum raagis quam improbum" 
{Corpus Reformalorum, ed. Brctfichneider, II, 955) ; aad in 1550 hit cluef objecUoa 
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But if the Romanists and Lutherans^ according to Scliwenckfeld, 
practiced idolatry in the eucharistj Zwingli and the Anabaptists 
made too little of this sacrament. Before setting forth his own 
views, therefore, it may be advantageous to consider his objections 
to the Swiss doctrine concerning the mode of Christ's presence in 
the Supper, 

The key to Zwingli's position is found, of course, in his symbolic 
mterpretation of the verb in the words of institution: est is equiva- 
lent to sigfiificaL The Supper is, therefore^ primarily a memorial 
of the Saviour's death, a symbolic act picturing this redemptive fact; 
while at the same time stress is laid upon the character of this rite 
as a badge of Cliristian faith and as a communion with Christ and 
with the fellow-believers.* The Supper is a sign and seal of a 
grace already bestowedj rather than a means by which to secure the 
grace itself. It must be added, however, that Zwingli at times 
unequivocally asserted the spiritual presence of Clirist in the sacra- 
ment. To be sure his polemic attitude led him rather to emphasize 
the absence of the Saviour's body, but the other positive factor is 
not to be forgotten, t 



was to the marvelous literary activity of the ' * hundred-handed" ^ *StenkfeIdiua" 
and Ills ''miKtes^ qui ipsiufl nomine non solum scripta jspargtint aed etlam eedi- 
tianes movent, jactitant adflatus, et abducunt homines a publico miniaterio et a 
lectione et cogitatione doctrinas'' (ibid.j YLll,^. 740). Bchwenckfeld in turn 
simply identified Melanchthon with the Lutheran movement, and made no allow- 
ance for the mediating tendencies on the eucharistic question revealed by the 
author of the Augsburg Confession in the edition of 1540. Nor indeed could 
Schwenckfeld consistently have adopted even the latest coacessicns of Melanclw 
thou. For in proportion as the latter receded from his Romanising poaition of 
1530 and admitted the figurative interpretation of the words of institution, he was 
simply transferring himself from one to another of the extreme parties between 
which Schwenckfeld tried to maintain himself. For the condemnation of 
Schwenckfeld by the Schmalcald theologians, including Justas Jonas , Bugenhagen, 
Melanchthon and Amsdorf, and for Sch wen ckf eld's reply to their '^nlsunder- 
standing* ^ of lus views, see C 69 Iff* 

* Zwingli's eucharistic views are fully discussed by August Baur, Zmngh^ 
Theologi^: Ihr Werden und ihr Syderti. See especially I, 357ff., 427ff.; II, 29SfT., 
500ff. 

t ^ ' Adaerimus igitur non sic carnahter et crasse manducari corpus Christi in 
coena, ut isti perhibentj sed verum Christi corpus crediniua in ccena sacramenta- 
liter et spiritualiter edi a religiosa, iideli et saacta mente^ quomodo et divua 
Chrysostomus sen tit. Et haec est brevis summa nostrae^ immo non nostras, sed 
ipsiua veritatis, sententiEe de hac con trovers! a" (Confesuo ad FTanciscum Fran- 
corw^ Regenij in Niemeyer^a Coltectio Confessionum, p, 72). Adamson, Ths Chris- 
tian Doctrine of the Lord^s Supper , p. 61, in his account of Zwingli 'a views, is 
incomplete and even misleading; but he has done well to emphasize anew the 
higher factors in this type of doctrine. Cf- also Ebrard^ Das Dogma vom hL 
Abendmahl und smne GcschidUej 11^ 220 sqq. 
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From what has aheady been said we are prepared to find 
Schwenckfeld objecting to Zwingli's conception of heaven as a 
locality;* to his strong insistence that the body of Christ, spoken of 
in Matt. xxvi. 26, is that consigned to death and not the risen body,t 
and to the rhetorical device, called allceosiSjX whereby a statement 
made concerning one of the two natures in Christ is to be referred to 
the other without prejudicing either the unity of his person or the 
distinction of his natures. But the chief objection was that against 
the sjnnbolic interpretation of the words of institution. Schwenck- 
feld here clearly discerned that the Zwinglian view embodied 
a rationalistic tendency.! He complained that it reduced the 
Supper to a meal that was nothing more than the manna or paschal 
lamb of the Jews.|| In his judgment no symbolic construction of 
verb could do justice to the blessed but mysterious reality 
of """tlje sacrament, for which faith is the indispensable con- 
dition.^'Ta^.ggite, then, of the points of contact between his 
view and thatof the Swiss If — ^the points, namely, in which 
both opposed the Lutheran and Roman Catholic doctrines — 
Schwenckfeld never could rest satisfied with the primary considera- 
tion of Zwinglianism, that the elements after all only sjnnbolize the 
body and blood of Christ. By the ardor of his deep piety rather 
than by the logic of his system, he magnified the reality of the 
sacramental grace with a zeal that appeared all the more impressive 
because his philosophic presuppositions seemed to annihilate the 
external ordinance itself. 

We need not adduce the scattered references to Oecolampad, 
Capito and Bucer.** The first, indeed, emphasized the idea of a 
sacramental nourishment, very much as Schwenckfeld did, and 
considerably enriched ZwingU's refutation of the doctrine of the 
corporeal presence in the Supper, ft But the solution offered by 

* C 597d, 795b. 

•f Zwinglii Opera, Schuler et Schulthess, III, p. 523. Cf. Schwenckf eld's 
Bekenntni8 von der goUlichen Herrlichkeit des LeibeSf Fleiscfiea und Blut8 Chriati, 
in D, pp. 263fif. 

t A 597bc. § a. A 727b, B 240a. || A 667d. 

t Zwingli himself (Operaj II, Abt. 3, p. 23), in his Vorrede of 1528 to Schwenck- 
f eld's Anweisung, declares that the latter's views are not opposed to his own, but 
rather included in them. He here tries to endorse Schwenckfeld's exegesis by 
citing a Hebrew analogue. Cf . A 673. 

** See especially A 673flf. 

tt Goetz, Z.C., p. 72 ; cf . Kahnis, I.e., pp. 332 sqq. Schwenckfeld even fancied that 
his own view of the difference between the inner and the outer Word was shared 
by Oecolampad. See C 336, where he approvingly quotes the Swiss reformer's 
comment on Ezek. iii. 
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Oecolampad, that of iBterpreting the term corpus in the words of 
institution as the equivalent of figura corporis^ was not a whit more 
attractive to the Silesian than was Zwingli'g, In his judgment 
both deprived the sacrament of its deepest essence. Capito had, to 
be sure, thoroughly approved of Schwenckfeld's doctrine as early as 
1529 * The same is true of Bucer, who was displeased with Luther's 
harsh treatment of the Silesian^f But later under Bucer's influence 
Capito hkewise became a bitter opponent of Schwenckfeld'a 
eucharistic (and ecclesiological) views.} 

It is time, however, to let Schwenckfeld present his own positive 
view of the mode of Christ's^'presence m the Supper, 

He himseK tells us at some length the facts concemmg the origin 
and growth of his peculiar doctrine, § Unable to believe, as the 
Romanists and Lutherans taught, that even a Judas Iscariot could 
eat the body of Christ, and imable to accept the positive elements of 
Zwingh's teaching as sufficient, Schwenckfeld felt himself moved to 
an independent study of the question which the Carlstadt-Luther 
controversy had already made the most prominent issue in the 
field of religious discussion, Bemg unfamiliar with Greek at that 
time — it was the year 1525— he submitted his views to his friend 
VaL Krautwald, of Liegnitz, Krautwald at first sharply opposed 
him, whereupon Schwenckfeld sent him some duodeeim qumstiones 
or argumenta contra impanationem.W Krautwald himself now 
passed through an experience very similar to that of his correspond- 
ent: there was a season of profound intellectual and spiritual 
anxiety concerning the meaning of the eucharist, when suddenly, 
after three days' meditation and prayer, he received a divine revela- 
tion,1f teaching him a new and more satisfactory interpretation of 

* See the preface^ by Capito, to the Apologia und Erklarung der Schlesier da99 
&!€ den Leib utmI das Btut, etc., . . ■ . nicki verhugTveni cf . A 673ff, 
t Schneider^ Lc.j Abt. I^ p. 9j andn. 15, p. 28f, 
J Gerhert, Lc, pp, 188-193. 

I The leading paasages are contained in C p. 24ff., C Schwenckfelds Handlung 
und Gesprdch mil den Gelehrten ^u Wittenberg , , , , vom rechten Verstande der 
Worte "Dfls ut inein Leib^^' and C p* 20 sqq,j Von der Offeribamng des rechlen 
Verstandes beim Nacktmnhl und Es^en seines Leibes (anno 1540)* Erbkam, 
Ge$chicht€j etc., p. 370 f., gives the gist of tlie narrative. Cf, Hampe, p. llff., 
Planck, V, 1, Buch IV, cap. 7, and Arnold, Kirchen-und Ketzer Hist., I, Th. II, 
Buch XVI, cap. XX, p. 838. 

II G 22. 

H We need not by this term understand anything more, in the case of either 
Schwenckfeld or Krautwald, than the sudden enhghtenment of the mind earn- 
estly seeking the true sense of Scripture. For Krautwald*s experience see the 
letters written by him to Schwenckfeld and incorporated in C as Sendl/riele 1 and 
11, aaid with this compare Schweackfeld^s story, C 22£f. 
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the much discussed words. Thus encouraged Schwenckfeld went 
to Wittenbergj* to submit his views to Luther, The interview was, 
on the whole^ encouraging to the inquirer. But *Vabout two 
months later" Luther is said to have written him a sharp letter, 
closing with the words: *Mn short, either you or we must be the 
devil's bondsmen, because we both claim the Word of God in 
o-ur behalf. ''t Nothing daunted, however, the two friends con- 
firmed each other in their singular view and soon the break with 
Luther was complete. 

We may come to the heart of the matter by following the exe- 
getical arguments with which Schwenckfeld sought to buttress his 
theory 4 He inverted the words of institution and made the pro- 
noim a ^* spiritual demonstrative/^ yielding the sense; **My body 
is this, namely; bread or true nom-ishment for the soul; my blood 
is this, namely, drink or true refreshment for the soul. ^ ' In support 
of this exegetical device reference was made to countless alleged 
analogous t<?xts, as, for example, Gen. xvii. 10, '^This is my cove- 
nantj ' ' etc, ; Exod. xii. 27, "It is the sacrifice of the Lord's passover" ; 
Ezek. v. 5, *'This is Jerusalem/ '§ Kostlin is doubtless correct in 
attributing the opposition of the Silesian to the figurative inter- 
pretation to the influence of Luther himself, |1 since he had insisted 
that even in such passages as 1 Cor. x. 4/ ' and the rock was Christy ' ' 
the verb is to be taken literally so that the sense would be, Christ 



* This was at least his second trip thither. Tlie first had occurred toward the 
end of 1521. Cf. Schneider, fiber den geschichtlicheri Verlmifj etc., Abt. I, p. 4. 
This does not, however, conflict with the more usual statement that the visit 
occurred in 1522; for he stayed there at least long enotigh to attend the official 
investigation on January 1^ 1522, by Melaachthon^ into the doings of the 
Zwickau prophets. 

t C p. 22c, Erbkam, Lc„ p. 371 n., insists— following the Erlangen edition of 
Luther*s works (Vol. 53, p. 3S3)— that tlie date of Luther's reply was August 11, 
1526, and that therefore the "two months'' here named were in reality nearly 
ten, inaj^rauch as the interview was held, according to C 24, early in December, 
1525. (Goetz, i.c, p. 77^ n. 2, wrongly represents KSstiin, Martin Luther t IP, p. 
82, aa saying that the interview itself occurred in December of the year 1526) . 
Eaders^ however (Brief wecf ml Lutkers, V, 338), and following him the editors of 
the St. Louis edition (Vol. XXIa, p. 851), put the date of the letter in question at 
April 14, 1526. Even so the term '^two months" must be taken as a round 
expression for four months. Moreover, the concluding sentence, quoted above, 
is not to be found in that form in the epistle. Schwenckfeld must be understood 
aa giving merely the spirit of Luther's reply. 

J The "credit** of the discovery belongs to Schwenckfeld; for its sdentifio 
vindication, however, he was largely — ^at least until he became master of the 
Greek language — indebted to Krautwald. Cf. Hampe, p. IL 

t Cf , A 704, 

II MarUn Luther, 11', p. 83, 
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was really and truly the rock, namely that spiritual rock * In the 
same maimer Schwenckfeld now and ever after insisted upon the 
literal interpretation of the verb and the ' ' spiritual^ ' interpretation 
of the (predicate) pronoun ^Hhis/'f 

The rationale of this singular \iew must be found in the funda- 
mental dualism of Schwenckfeld's system of thought* There are 
,in short two kinds of bread in the Supper; the physical and the 
spiritual; the bread of the Lord and the bread which is the Lord. 
Each has its purpose: ^' There are therefore two kinds of bread and 
drink to be considered in the complete sacramental transaction of 
the Lord's Supper, where it is celebrated with the right under- 
standing, faith, and knowledge, in the due course of grace : one for the 
irmerj the other for the outer man that believes. The inner or 
sphitual bread or food, that feeds the soul, no one can give, as has 
been said, save only Clirist in the Holy Spirit; and this must under 
all circumstances precede Thereupon follows the sacra- 
mental, external eating to proclaim the death of the Lord and to 
give thanks for his salvation and nourishment/ 'J For this reason 
the pronoun {hoc) is no corporalis demonstratio ad oculum^ but a 
spiriHialis denionstruHo ad inteUedum.^ To these two sacra- 

* The mere inversion of the words of institution ought not, of course, to be 
regarded as an insuperable objection to the theory. Cf , Hiickert^ Das Abendynakl, 
sein Wesen und seine Gesdiichte in der alien Kirche, who^ though controverting 
Schwenckf eld's inteipretatiou, yet admits (p. 66f .) : ' ' Das griechische PrUdikaft 
geht seinem Subjekt ^-^oran^ so lange kein Grund sum Gegenteil ist. In so fern 
hatte Schwenckfeld mit seiner AuEfassung recht." And cf. Goetjs, who declares, 
l.c.j p. 77, that ^ ^die griechisclie Wortstellung in der Brotformel des Mt. und Mk*j 
nnr fiir sich und rein gramma tisch betrachtet, eigenthch die Deutung Schweuck- 
felds mehr begiinstigt ala die Luthers, bezw. ala die gew5hnliclie. ' ' In any event 
the essence of his exegesis is found not in tlie changed order of the wordSi but in 
his interpretation of tlie TovnK 

t He was thoroughly familiar with the fantastic view of Carlstadtj who, 
emphasissitig the difference in gender between the tovto and the ap-o^^ de- 
dared that the former must refer to the Lord's body (ptjfia)^ and that the 
Saviour when instituting the Supper pointed to hia body as if to say: * 'This Cbody 
of ndne) is my body {about to be) broken for you ; this (blood) is my biood (about 
to be) shed for you» ' ' See the excellent account of Carls tadt'e theory by Gdbel, 
in TheoL Studien und Kriiikenj 1S42, pp. 329-354. For Schwenckfdd's brief but 
adequate criticism of Carls t ad t, see C 61b, C 175d (anno 1526), and C 566, 

J B 7 2d. Tliis is the burden of countless passages in the folios and the separate 
treatises. Cf, B 664b on the Zweierlei Ordnung oiler Dinge. la D IS the dis- 
tinction between the inner spiritual and the outer ph^^ical eating is connected 
with Angustin*s distinction between the sacrameTdutn and the res mcramenti, OL 
also Dy p, 897^ Von den zweierlei Brod und Trajik in des Herm NaehlmahL The 
necessity of appropriating the spiritual before the material food in order to par- 
take worthily of the sacrament is emphasized in A 739a. The error of hia oppo- 
nents is ascribed, as usual, to a lack of spiritual discernment in the reading of the 
Word (A 657d, 670a). { C 134f. 
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mental realities, the spiritual content and the sensuous sign, more- 
over, the two declarations in the words of institution closely cor- 
respond: ''This is my body/' and "this do in remembrance of 
me. ' ' ' * We thus write and maintain, that in the complete Supper 
of the Lord two things are to be found: one is that which the Lord 
did and accompanied with appropriate remarks, when he took the 
bread, gave thanks, and broke it and gave it to the disciples and 
said: Take, eat; this is my body which is given for you'; and like- 
wise the cup. The other thing is that which Christ afterward com- 
manded his disciples to do when he said: 'Do this in remembrance 
of me/'^* 

As implied m this passage and frequently stated elsewhere, the 
presence of the true and spiritual bread of life is the logical prius in 
the whole sacramental transaction. And there ought to be no ques- 
tion about Schwenckfeld's wish to emphasize, with all the enthusi- 
asm of his mystic piety, the real presence of the Redeemer at his 
table. For altliough this has been often denied,t the arguments 
adduced only show that the reformer did not teach the corporeal or 
bodily presence in the Roman or Lutheran sense. The Sa\iour is 
truly or * * really *' present, though his body is not there either under 
the ''accidents of the bread and wine" or ''in, with, or under'' 
those elements. **That the presence of ChriBt in the Lord's 
Supper is not on this account denied" was a favorite thesis.J He 
expresses his delight in the conviction of a correspondent, ' ' that in 
the Lord's Supper his body, flesh and blood, indeed the Lord 
Christ himself, is truly {wahrhaftiglich) and essentially {wesentlich) 
received/'! 

The following passage will serve to show conclusively that he 
held to what must in all fairness be called a true or actual or ' ' real' ^ 
presence: **[I believe] that the true body and blood of Christ is 
vere present to faith in the mystery of the holy sacrament (if it is 
observed and understood according to his institution). For that 
reason, too, it is called by the Church ' mysterium fideij ' inasmuch 



* A 76id. 

t E.g.f Goetz, /.c, p, 75: ^^Auch Schwenckfeld verwarf, wie die Schwdzer, die 
wirkliche Gegenwart." So aJso Walchj Einleiiung in die Hdigions^treitigkeitent 
4. und 5. Thdl, 17S6, p. 1012: "In der Lehre vom Abeudmahl laugnete er die 
wesentUche Gegenwart des Ijeibes und Blute Christi.'* Even Hahn, f,c,, p, 14, 
dedarte: 'TApparet ex tdSj cur ne di\iTiam quidem Christi naturam Schwenck- 
fiidiui in pane atque \iiio enehariatico vere pweseutem cogitare potuerit, non eat 
iUa nempe causa, nisi quod aint dementa creata^ a quibuB divina essentia absolute 
idta^araU," 

JB74&. |B11^, 
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as it is only by the light of faith that one can rightly understand 
and celebrate the ordinancej and thus in the spirit of faith eat the 

body of Christ and enjoy participation in hini [I believe] 

that in the Lord's Supper, or in the mystery of the sacrament (as 
the fathers call it), believers eat the body of Christ, not as a sign 
or only figuratively, in thought, but vere^ truly (wahrhaftig)^ 
essentially (wesentUch), and in a sensible manner (empfindlich) for 
the nourishment of their souls, and truly drink his blood in and 
out of the living Word of God, ' '* 

These citations will have served to point out both the similarities 
and the divergencies between Schwenckfeld'a view and the views 
of his various classes of opponents concerning the mode of Christ's 
presence in the sacrament. On the one handj the opposition to the 
hteralism of the Romish and the Lutherao doctrines must be said 
to exclude every possibility of a corporeal presenocf On the other 
hand, the points of contact with the Smss or Reformed doctrine are 
equally obvious. At first sight, indeed, it would appear that 
Schwenckfeld's conception of the words of institution is virtually 
the same as that of Zwingli or Oecolampad; that whereas Zwingli I 
introduced the symbolic principle into the verb (est), and Oecolam- ' 
pad into the noun {corpus) j Schwenckfeld did precisely the same i 
thing by his ^ * spiritual, ' ^ or let us rather say his sphituaHstic, inter- I 
pretation of the pronoun (hoc). It must be admitted, of course, J 
that Schwenckfeld regarded the sacramental elements primarily as 
signs or vehicles of representation, J But while accepting in the 
main Zwingli's anti-Romish and anti-Lutheran interpretation of 
the words of institution, Schwenckfeld cannot be said to have been 
satisfied with the rationalistic spirit of the Swiss reformer's general 
conception of the sacrament. Schwenckfeld's positive and most 

* D 50 sg, 

t ^^Weim euch aber jemand sagte C-[aspftr] S.[chwenckfeld] unterstcht sich 35U 
hindem daes viele Menschen nun aach erkaniiter W^ahrkeit das irdlsche, ge- 
backene Brot mit dem M.[artin] L,[uthcr] nicht ftir Gott halten und abgdttiacher- 
weise anbeterij die Sdlgkeit dabei suchen, einen brfitemea Oimtum haben^ daaa 
man die Menscben draiof weis^t, da mSchte ich geme hsren waa ihr da^u wiirdet 
eagen," 

J Sebenkd, Da^ Wesen^ etc., I, p* 558, even goes so far aj9 to say: ^^Dass Brod 
nnd Wein far Schwenckfdd keine andere Bedeutung alB diejenige einea Dar- 
itellimgsmittels hat, bezeugt er sehon damit> da^a er sich gegen den von Luther 
imd such den Vermittlern gebrauchten Ausdruck 'aacramentliche Einigung' 
(zwischen Christi Leib und Blut imd den aussem Zeichen) entschieden erklart," 
But this would hold equally against the Reformed ^^ew. Moreover, the assertion 
in this extreme form fails to do justice to the many passages^ only a few of which 
have been cited, that insist upon the true or real presence of Christy not indeed in 
a ''sacramental union** with the physical elements^ but in or at the Supper, 
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charaGteristic elements^ therefore, such as hia emphasis upon the 
real presence and upon the profound mystery of the inner sax^ra- 
mental transaction, his idea of the nature of the blessings bestowed 
upon the worthy communicant — in other words of the reality and 
worth of the strictly objective content of the sacred ordinance when 
rightly employed — suggest a comparison with the Calvinistic rather 
than with the Zwmghan or early Swiss view * 

For Schwenckfeldj like Calvin, taught an essentially figurative 
interpretation of the words of institution, the difference being that 
the latter made the verb and the former the pronoun bear a spiritual 
meaning. Both insisted that the sacrament makes a real offer to the 
communicant not merely of the body and blood of Christ but also 
of his whole person and work^ including therefore all the blessings 
of his redemption .f For both faith was of such cardinal import- 
ance that, whereas the Lutheran and the Roman views taught a 
real presence of the body of Christ in such terms as made it possible 
even for the unworthy and the unbelieving to * * eat the flesh of the 
Son of man and drink his blood, *' they insisted that without faith 
the participants received only the signs and that to their condem- 
nation. Again, Schwenckfeld, like Calvin, not only avoided this 
too intimate association between the sacramental substance and the 
sacramental signs, but sought rather to lay all emphasis upon the 
immediacy of the effect produced upon the believer by the entrance, 
not into his mouth but into his soul, of the spiritual substance of 
the Redeemer's body. Above all, Schwenckfeld, like Calvin, made 
much of the glorified humanity of the Sa^^ourJ of his dynamic 



* Cf* Hampej Zx,, p. 12 : * 'so \ie\ iat aber aua den kurzen Andeutungien wohl 
klar ge word en, doss SchweDckfeld ungefiihr dasaelbe lehrte, was etwa 15 Jahre 
ipiller ala Calviniache Lehre weite Verbreitung fand,'' Niedner, Geschichte der 
christHchen Kirche, 1846, p. 676^ n. 1» declares: *'Ea ist wcaentlieh daa cahiniache 
SicU-erheberi-laasen des glaubjgen Geistea zu tier vergotteteti [tliia last word is not, 
of course^ to be tiaderatood as referring also to Cal\in'3 cliristology] Measchheil 
Christi, duroh die AUgegenwartigkeit seines heiligen Geietes; also olme dae 5rt- 
licUe Helbatverse tiling entweder des Mens cliengeis tea in den Himmel oder des 
CliristiiHleibea auf die Hirde, ^ ' It mast be remembiiredj however, that Schwenck* 
feld objected as much to Calvin 'a as to ZwingU^s figurative int<;rpretation of the 
verb eM, Cf . C 524, where the two are placed together for critickm. Logically, 
however, hia protest against the figurative intarpretation is not warranted: w% 
find here another illustration of the discrepancy between hia negatiODS and his 
affirmations. 

f Sell wen ckf eld's doctrine of the true bread of life has made tliis clear* Th6 
point witt be more fully discussed in connection with the question of the benefits 
to be den%^ed from a right use of the sacrament. For Cal\*in*a views, see bis 
iTidituiio, Lib. IV, especially c. XVU, sections 10-18. 
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presence in the Supper, of that divine energy that emanated from 
the body of the exalted Lord of life * 

In this virtually Calvinistie sense, therefore, Schwenckfeld 
taught a true or real presence of Christ in the eucharist- A number 
of further similarities between his view and that of the Reformed 
leaders will emerge when we now consider his response to the 
second speciiie question which engaged the minds of the sacra- 
mentarian controversialists of that day, namely, What are the bene- 
fits to be derived from the right use of the sacred institution? The 
answer has already been given by way of necessary implication. 
But a more adequate discussion of this point will reveal additional 
characteristic elements of Schwenckfeld's system of thought. 

We have seen how his fundamental dualism affected his 
conception of the nature of the sacraments in general and, in 
particular, of the mode of Christ's presence in the Supper. There 
is an outer and there is an inner transaction; a physical or earthly 
bread and wine, and a spiritual or heavenly bread and wme: and 
corresponding to these there is a carnal eating and drinking, and 
there is a spiritual eating and drinking. And it is obviously vnth 
these subjective acts, these assimilative processes that we must 
now concern ourselves, if we would ascertain the benefits imparted 
to the worthy or believing communicant. 

Here, as elsewhere, we find Schwenckfeld not only acquainted 
with the theological battle-cries of the day but thoroughly domi- 
nated by their influence; but here, as elsewhere, his use of them is 
peculiar to himself. In harmony with his view of the eucharist as 
a double reality he distinguishes between two generic kinds of bene- 
fits, those derived from the outer ceremony and those derived from 
the inner mystery. The external act or the commemomtiOj whereby 



* Tlie mystical features of Galvia'a doe trine of the eucharist are as difficult to 
understand bb are Schwenckf eld's peculiarities. Ebrard, Da3 Dogma vom hi. 
Abendmahlf II, 45S sqq.^ gives what must doubtla^s be regarded as the fittest 
solution of the problem^ wheu he shows how tlie mibstanliu of Christ's presence in 
the Supper denotes^ according to Calvin, not the material substance of his body, 
but that ** essence of the glorified Christ" wliich is to be conceived primarily as a 
power, an energy, an '^ actus in actu non extensum in extenso. ' * The similarity 
on thia point between Calvin aad Schwenckfeld is most striking^ But there is ft 
difference. Calvin never allowii^ as Schwenckfeld does, the glorification of the 
Redeemer's human nature to amount to a 'deification/^ Moreover, closely 
connected with this is the fact that Calvin repr^eats the Holy Spirit as the 
mediator of the spiritual blessings, whereas Schwenckfeld, with a consistent 
regard for his mystical, physico-spiritual presuppositions, was rather inclined to 
ascribe this office to the deified God-man in his own person. On the mystical 
elements of Calvin^s doctrine of the Supper, compare also Andre Duran, Le 
Mysticisme de Calvin, pp. 62 ff. 
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the Saviour's death is proclaimed, is at the same time a symbol of 
that internal act, the manducatio, by which faith appropriates the 
blessings of salvation. ''These two (namely manducatio and 
commemoratio) must be well distinguished in a divine transaction 
and not be confounded. The eating takes place internally and, as 
has been said, out of the living Word of God The com- 
memoration takes place outwardly in the breaking of the bread of 
the Lord. The eating precedes; the commemoration and thanks- 
giving follow. He who has not eaten and had enough cannot truly 
give thanks. ' '* 

The external rite, then, has primarily a didactic or demonstrative 
value.f ''The broken bread teaches, explains, and represents the 
nature of the body of Christ that was given and broken for us. "J 
Thus the external rite, though clearly subordinated to the inner 
mystery, nevertheless performs an important service. § 

Obviously, therefore, the real question concerns the nature of 
this act of manducationll typified in the outward ordinance. And 
here the significant fact is to be noted that, contrary to the prevail- 
ing views of the time, Schwenckfeld not only took his point of de- 
parture for the interpretation of the words of institution from the 
sixth chapter of the Gospel according to John, but made this dis- 
course refer directly to the Lord's Supper as the fourth evangelist's 
contribution to our knowledge of the eucharist.1[ To him it was 
no accident that the most mystical of the New Testament writings 
contained the key to the solution of the problem of the festal 
' ' mysterium. ' '** There is indeed a corporeal or carnal eating of the 
physical bread itself; but there are no two ways — as Luther claimed 

*B 131a. Cf. the oft-repeated remark: " 'Das ist' gehet vor; 'das thut' 
folget." 

t Schwenckfeld did not reject Zwingli's idea that the sacraments are badges of 
the Christian man's faith. But he had too little interest in the external signifi- 
cance of the rites to emphasize this merely professional value. 

t A 399d, in the margin. Cf. Schenkel, I.e., I, 560, n. 1, for the remarkably 
similar view of Servetus. 

§ Cf . A 857b: "Es bringt gemeldete Rememoratio oder Wiederged&chtnis mit 
Ruminationem et repetitionem omnium beneficiorum Chriaii. Ita saturatur fiddis 
anima et manducat eorpus Christi fro se traditum et bibit sanguinem pro se effusum.** 

II The term is also used synecdocliically to include the "drinking of the blood" 
of Christ. 

t Zwingli of course had insisted upon using this chapter as a guide; especially 
V. 63, "the flesh profiteth notliing' ' ; but he did not suppose that the passage had 
a primary reference to the Supper. Cf . Baur, Zwinglis Theologie, II, pp. 296 aqq., 
318, 592 et passim. 

** See the treatise. Fine schdne und herrliche Auslegung Hber das game sechste 
CapiUl Johannis von der Speise des ewigen Lebens, especially pp. 126fif. (ed. 1595). 
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there are — m which the body of Christ can be eaten, a *'sphituar' 
and a * ' eacramentar ' manducation* For, accordmg to Schwenck- 
feld, the body of Christ is a purely spiritual food, and hence whether 
it be eaten in the sacrament or, as was possible, apart from these 
elements, the process must be a spiritual one * Wherever, then, 
the communicant by faith appropriates the sphitual realities 
present to the behevers at the Lord's table and tjrpified by the 
sensible signs, he is eating the true bread of life, which is the fiesh 
and blood of the Son of God* In effect, therefore, Schweuckfeld 
here concedes, with Zwingli and the Reformed theologians, that 
eating is a tropical expression for *'believmg/'t The larger 
question accordingly becomes the more precise one: What are the 
redemptive benefits which faith receives in the Gospel, whether with 
or without the use of the sacraments? 

The answers are given in various t^rms. In the following passage,. 
e,g., the language approximates that commonly used to set forth 
the evangelical conception of the work of Christ: '* Therein,^' i.e,, 
in the body and blood of Christ, the Christian "receives nothing 
other than divine righteousness, grace, the Holy Ghost, forgiveness 
of sins, peace of conscience, and much spiritual joy continually in 

his heart He who receives the body of Christ through 

faith, receives also the Spirit of Christ w^ho keeps urging him unto 
all good/ ^ J At other times, however, we have the peculiar 
indefiniteness of his mystical or physico-naturalistic conception: 
"He who eats the flesh of Christ partakes of the divine nature, 
flesh of flesh, bone of bone. He who eats the flesh of Christ 
eats life, that eternal life which begins in man here and pre- 
serves the soul from eternal death, so that this food wiU again 
produce the flesh of man, in a glory equal to that of the soul, at the 
final resurrection, and rescue and keep body and soul from eternal 
death. ^1 



* Cf* B 140 sq. Tliere is therefore no unique or special way of feeding upon 
Christ in Uie sacrameut. The term ' 'sacramental eating^' must be equated 
either with the merdy physical act of partaking of the eucharistic elements, or 
dae — it i^ after all only a question of the absence or presence of faith — with that 
spiritual manducation which is, according to Schwenckfeld^ the only posMble way 
of feeding upon Christ's ** flesh.** 

■f Of course Calvin (ItisHtuliOf IV, c. XVII, 5 J Allen's translation, 11^ p. 529) 
regarded the eating rather as a ** fruit and effect" or '' consequence * ' of faith, 
though he admitted that the manducation can be by faith only. But the differ* 
ence between Calvin's personal views and tliose of the Reformed symhols on 
this point is a negligible quantity. 

t A 331. 

§ Auslegung des sechsten Capilels Jah.^ p. 175. Luther himself had tatight that 
a physical or magical benefit might be derived from the euchamtic meal to insure 
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It is possible, however, to obtain more specific answers than either 
<}{ these to the question concerning the blessings received by faith, 
whether in the use of the Supper or not. Our limits forbid a full 
discussion of Schwenckfeld^s soteriology, but it is necessary to set 
forth at least the general principles of the subject bb they bear upon 
the point in controversy. 

We must revert to the basal fact of the two so diverse estates in 
which the Saviour performs his mediatorial services; Ln other words, 
the central importance of the resurrection of Christ must be clearly 
apprehended,* The earthly work of Jesus is to be regarded as the 
basis and the preparation for his heavenly work. The former is to 
be designated bb the work of acquiring, and the latter as the work of 
distributing, the redemptive blessings.f All grace is therefore now 
to be found in the risen and glorified Christ, Sometimes, indeed, 
this thought is presented in a way which apparently robs the ob- 
jective atonement of its intrinsic value, or wliich, to speak more 
positively and at the same time to relate the fact to his philo- 
sophic presuppositions, apparently transmutes the physical reality 
of the Redeemer's body into a spiritual substance to be mediated 
to the believer by the Holy Spirit.^ Ordinarily, however^ the work 
of Jesus on earth is regarded rather as a preparation for bis more 
important serv^ice in heaven as 'Hhe ruling King of grace/' The 
centre of Schwenckf eld's system of thought must unquestionably be 
fomid in the mediatorial work of the exalted, i.e., the completely 
deified God-man* § From this point of view the Gospel message 



the bodily resmreetioii at the last day. Cf, Thimme, Nmie KirMiche Ztii^hrift^ 
1901^ p, 890. But in his later treatieea this coimderatioii was not dwelt upon^ 
a point wliich Miiller emphasizes in his endeavor to approximflte the teachings of 
Luther on tliis question to tbose of Calvin (see his Dogmoiische Abkandlungen^ p. 
417). 

* On this general subject, see D 239 sgg., 465 sq., 507, 527, 825 sq, 

t For the proofs we may refer to the admirable section, ' 'De opere Chrbti/* Ln 
Hahn, Lc.^ pp. 52ff. Besides the passages there cited, see D 103, A 60^4, S6l, 
and B 591. Luther had early developed the same mode of representation. See 
his Wider die ImnmlUchen Fropltetenj St. Louis edition, XX, col, 275: "Von der 
Yergebung der Sunden handeln wir auf as wo Weiuen: eimnal wie sie erlangt imd 
erworben hi, das andermal wie sie ausgetheilt und gesehenkt wird/' 

} Cf , A OOGc, C 943d. 

I Hchwenckfeld's emphasis upon the poet-resiirrection activities of the Lord 
eontained many a corrective suggestion for the one-aided treatment that Luther, 
in the interests of his foreasic justification, was prone to accord to the earthly life 
of the Saviour, Schwenckfeld made much of the two texts: "Jesus our Lord , , , 
who was delivered up for our trespasses and was raised for our jtiJsiificat^&n* * 
(Rom. iv, 25), and "Wlierefore we hencefortli know no man after the flesh: evea 
though we have known Christ after t!ie flesh, yet now we know him so no mott** 
(2 Cor. V. 16). On the common per\Teriion of this last text by mystical interpr^^ 
ters, see Inge, Christian Mysticisntt p. 69 aq. 
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is represented as being composed of two unequal but vitally con- 
nected portions. There is the milk for babes and the strong meat for 
adults; there is the word of the cross, and there is the word of life, 
' * The sum of the Gospel is in the Word of the cross and the Word 
of life. By the Word of the cross is tmderstood the entire mystery of 
the crucified Christ and the entire transaction of all that which 
Christ the eternal Son of God became for our sakes, that he accom- 
plishedj eamedj and effected by the bitter death of the cross, 
namely, his salvation, reconciliation, self-sacrifice, and satisfaction 
for sin and the forgiveness of the same; while the Word of life 
denotes the whole mystery of the glorified Chiist and eternal life^ 
the whole work of our Justification and salvation, and all that 
Chi-ist after his ascension to heaven and entrance into the kingdom 
of God effects in believers through the Holy Ghost, and how he 
after accomplishing our salvation upon the cross now brings us to 
his heavenly kingdom imto eternal salvation."* 

It is obvious from the passage just cited that Schwenckfeld 
infused a new meaning into some of the formulas employed to 
designate the blessings of the GospeL The peculiarities of his sys- 
tem, from this point of view, may be briefly indicated by referring 
to his statements concerning the three specific terms, redemption 
{Erldsun^)^ regeneration (Wi€dergebuTt)j and justification {Gerecki- 
machung) .f 

Redemption is primarily, aa in the early patristic conception, a 
deliverance from the power of Satan, By his death on the cross 
Christ overcame the archfiend of the human race, J and by his 
resurrection he made it possible that man, having been freed from 
the dominion of the devil^ should become positively capable of 
triumphing over his foes by virtue of a gradual deliverance from 
the estate of ereaturehood itself. § 

This last phase of redemption, however, belongs rather to the 
specific doctrine of regeneration. And here, even more than in 
the case of the somewhat negative consideration of our being 
''bought off'^ from Satan by the ransom of the divine King's life, 



* D 348 sgq. Concerning the terms "milk'' and ' 'strong food, ' ' and concern- 
ing the insufficiency of the former^ which signified only a hiatori<3al knowledge of 
Christi and the absolutely indispensable character of the latter for the truly 
'* spiritual knowledge ' ^ of Christ, see C 898, D 286 sq., 587 Bqq., 895 sqq., A 471-476. 

f In what immediately follows we are drawing from Hahn, op, cit., 51 sqq,^ who 
has with admirable deai'nesSj brevity and accuracy reproduced Schwenckfeld ^s 
soteriological principles. 

} A 716c^ D 435, 463^ 742f. Cf» Baur, L^re von der VersShnung^ p. 462n, 

i D 467 sg. 



the empliasis must be placed upon the distributing^ as distinguished 
from the acqun'ing, activity of the Redeemer, i.e.j upon his 
heavenly as distinguished from his earthly work. The act of regen- 
eration or *^ re-creation/' whereby the believer receives the divine 
principle of the spiritual life, is the beginning of the saving process 
on its subjective side. It would be easy, of course, to cite passages 
which, taken apart from their contexts and from the philosophic 
presuppositions upon which they are based, would appear to be in 
fair harmony with the general evangelical or Protestant view of his 
opponents concerning the initial act in the salvation of man. The 
following is a typical deliverance of this sort: *'Thus regeneration 
is an Incipient work of God, which he of his pure grace and mercy 
performs without any merit on our part in dead^ corrupt man for his 
quickening, righteousness, and salvation; in which work God the 
merciful awakens man from spiritual death through his Uving 
Word, Jesus Christy changes the old nature with a heavenly new- 
ness, converts the sinner^ begets for himself children and heirs of his 
kingdom; in which he also grants ears to hear, eyes to see, and an 
open heart to understand, and through Jesus Christ in the Holy 
Spirit makes the evil and unrighteous man pious, holy, and right- 
eous.^'* But the rationale of this regenerative process clearly 
evinces the extent to which Schwenckfeld compromised his biblical 
formulas with his spu-itualistic principles. This will become the 
more evident when we interrogate hhn on the question which, as 
we have seen, was for him, no less than for Luther, central 
in the practical religious life of that day — ^the question of 
''justification by faith, '^ For it was precisely in his conception of 
both '* Justification'' and ** faith '^ that Schwenckfeld developed 
to their logical consequences the essentially *^ mystical" principles 
of his system. 

To be sure, he sought here as elsewhere to defend himself against 
the logic of his novel assertions. Therefore, on the one hand, he 
rejected altogether the Romish idea of meritorious works,t and, on 
the other, he sought to concede as much as possible to Luther's 
doctrine of forensic justification. He made much of the passion 
and death of Christ as the only ground of owt reconciliation with 
God, Such language as the following is by no means exceptional : 
* * This indeed is the joy of our hearts, that if we in faith think of his 
satisfaction, our consciences are quieted and put at ease. And to 



♦ D 60Sa, Gf . the whole aection, TFo* ut denn etgenilich die Wisdsr^eb/uHf und 
t Stse, €.g., D G53, 657. 
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celebrate the Lord's Supper, to eat and drink his blood, signifies the 
awakenmg of the believing hearts by the Spbit, so that they per- 
ceive the benefits of Christ, remember, inwardly experience, and 
consider them, and with hearty thanks put his wounds upon their 
wounded souls and consciences as a salutary plaster.''* The 
blood of Christ is the pledge of our redemption. | The Saviour died, 
the just for the unjust, having become a curse for us.J It is there- 
fore an erroneous representation which declares that Schwenckfeld 
absolutely denied the imputed righteousness of Christ. § The fol- 
lowing citation may serve to show how freely Schwenckfeld could 
use the orthodox phrases: *'The righteousness of God is nothing 
but the perceiving, grasping, and appropriating of such grace in 

Christ through faith Only that grace purifies by which 

our sins are not imputed to us."|| 

But if Schwenckfeld did not in practice deny imputed righteous- 
ness to the believing sinner, yet in theory, that is by the logic of 
his system, he was compelled to do so. The historical situation 
had here, too, done its part to force him into an extreme position 
where, in spite of his good intentions, he could not maintain him- 
self in harmony with the Protestant leaders.Tf In his eagerness to 



* A 379b; cL A 243, 269. 

t A 301b, D 460* To be quite accurate, however, it muat be added that the 
hiatorio bloodahedding is always to be followed by the ^ 'spiritual * * effusioa of the 
Saviour*3 blood in his heavenly activities. Cf. D 102 sqq.^ 287, and C 943. 

t A 44b, 301a, 289d. 

S Baur, e,g. (Lehre von der Versdhnungf p. 462), sayi Schwenckfeld sub- 
stituted essential for imputed righteousness. Ritschl {Reckiferligung u. Fer- 
sdhnungf P, p. 319) hkewiae asserts, *Ma&3 Schwenckfeld von einer angerechneten 
Gerechtigkeit nichts wissen wollte,'^ But Hahn, l.c.j pp. 6 1 ft., gives a more 
accurate statement. In strict consistency Schwenckfeld ought to have denied 
all imputed righteousness ; but all attempts thus to measure him by the teat of 
other fixed systems of theological opinion are sure to do the reformer injustice by 
failing to take account of some minor yet most highly characterietic and therefore 
important details, Considerj e.g.^ the following statement, quoted by Hahn from 
A 283: ^'Siehe Rfim, 14 ; was unacre Gerechtigkeit sei, und daaa der allein gerecht 
ist, welchem um des Glaubens Christi willen aeine SOnden nicht werden isugerech- 
net» Chris to warden unaere SQnden Eugerechnet, da er fiir una am Kreuz eine 
Maledeiung ward, dcs geniessen wir noch heute.'^ Dorner (GeadiicIUe d. prot^ 
Theologief p, 178} gives a characteristically fait judgment: *^ Ebenso will er a war 
Christi Leiden ganz nad gar mit der IQrche seine versdhnende Bedeutung lassen; 
aber ennnertj dass man nicht scheiden diirfe swischen Christi Person und 
Verdienat/* 

II A 8. Cf , Sehenkel, Dm Wesen, etc, 11, 2S7. 

TI Cf. Erbkam, Geschichts d. proL SekteUj pp. 437 sqq.^ for a criticism of the 
popular Lutheran conception of justification by faith. There can be no doubt 
that much occasion for offense was given by the new ** indulgences" to be 
obtained from unworthy Lutheran pastors in connection with the administration 
of the Lord's Supper. Cf. A 411b, and DoUinger, Die Refrtrmation, 1, 257 ff* 



magnify the grace of Chiist aa against all religioxis externalities, 
and especially because of his zeal for the fruits of faith in holy living, 
he not only widened the idea of justification so as to make it include 
sanctification^ but also; as we shall have occasion presently to ob- 
serve, deepened the conception of faith so as to make it a sub- 
Btantialj we may even say a physico-spiritual^ bond between the 
righteous God aad the sinful soul. We read: '*In fine, we are 
assured by Holy Scripture, thanks be to God, that jusiificaiio in 
Paul denotes a making righteous; jwtificaref to make righteous; 
and jusiiiia Deif the righteousness of God, that is, the goodness and 
godliness of the faithful God, which he here imparts to his elect by 
faith through Christ in the Holy Spirit/^* Once more all stress is 
laid upon the mediatorial reign of Christ in his exaltation and 
glory. In fact the primary difference between his and the orthodox 
view of justification concerns the basis or ground, rather than the 
mere extent, of this act, or, as he would prefer to eay, this work. 
*'And in short we must not seek our becoming righteous and our 
righteousness in Christ according to his (earthly) estate in a purely 
historical manner, but according to his other estate, wherem he has 
now been glorified and eternally equipped and appointed by God 
the Father to be the dispenser of the heavenly blessings and the 
head of the Chiu-ch, ' ' f Schwenckfeld at times bravely endeavored 
to preserve the truth of the forensic conception and its correlate, the 
doctrine of an imputed righteousness, yet the logic of his system, 
the consequence of his central idea of the deification of Christ^s 
fiesh as the indispensable bond of union between the creature and 
the holy Creator, compelled him to admit: ''God considers no one 
righteous in whom there Is nothing at all of his essential righteous- 
ness/^ J ItVTiile , therefore, he had a profoimdly ethical view of sin 
and of the need of its expiation, he was yet more concerned for the 
subjective appropriation of divine grace than for the merely ob- 
jective and forensic act whereby, according to his opponents, guilt 
is remitted and a title to eternal life is granted to the believer. § 



* D 484f . For Schwenckf eld's conception of faith, see pp. 09 sqq, 
t D 485. a. Hahn, Lc^ p. 64: **Itaque solum glorifieatum Chmttiin putavit 
justificatioms noetrEE f iinclflnientum. ' ' On the similarity in tliia and other respeeta 
between Schwenekfeld and Osiander, aa well as for the differences between the 
two, see Hahn^ ibid,, pp. 63-70; Erbkam, Lc., p. 44 3 j Baur, Lehre von der Ver- 
Mnung, pp, 326ff ., a40ff. ; and Schwenckfeld, C 943 sq. J A S12c, 

f It IB perfectly in accord with the facta, therefore, when Halm {Le., p. 55, n. 3) 
and Ritschl {Rtehlfmiigung und Ver^dhnungt I*, p, 3 IS) declare that the idea of 
expiation la one that does not harmonic with Bchwenckfeld^s mystical principles. 
He retoiaed the current biblicid formulas, but infused into them a cbsraetcristic 
physico^piritual content. 
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It Is not necessary for our purpose to dwell upon the subsidiary 
features of Sehweoekfeld's conception of the nature of justifica- 
tion. He has often been accused of reverting to Cathohcism in his 
diseussion of the need and importance of good works. But the 
charge is ill founded. He was neither a legalist nor a perfectionist. 
Such was his conviction of the estrangement between the creature 
and the Creator that even the regenerated soul can do nothing to 
merit the divine favor, nor can it ever in this life reach a point 
where it is absolutely free from the defilement and bondage of sm. 
In these matters, indeed, Schwenckfeld may be said to have equaled 
any of his contemporaries iji sobriety of judgment and keenness of 
msight into the biblical data concerning the relations of faith and 
w^orks * He therefore did not purpose to deny the orthodox doc- 
trmes of the imputed righteousness and the vicariousness of Christ's 
death, nor had he any desire, with his emphasis on the need of holy 
living, to countenance the Romish idea of the meritorious char- 
acter of good w^orks. The fact is that he simply used the term 
justification, as Luther himself had done,t '^ the double sense of 
declaring and making righteous; but that, in accordance with his 
sphitualistic tendency, he laid primary stress upon the latter factor. 
In short, he widened the application of the word to the whole pro- 
cess of salvation, including that which to him was the basal con- 
sideration, the redemption from creaturehood itself. Sanctifica- 
tion is only another name for the same gradual transformation.! 

* Cf. the verdict of Schenkel, Das Wesen d^s Prot.t 11, 520. It is true that 
Schwenckfeld speaks much of the rewards of Christian servicej but, on the other 
hand, no reformer recognized more clearly than he did the all-sufficiency and the 
absolutely exclusive merit of the Redeemer's work. Even our own good deeds 
are in reality nothing but tlie manifestations of the hfe of God within the soul. 
Oirist is himself the merit of our good works. See The Threefold Life of Man^ 
Anspach's Translation, Ch, XXX, p» 111^ "How tbe Word, the Reward and 
Merit of Good Works are to be properly adjudged and understood/' The For* 
mida Co^ncordiw {Epitome j Art. XII; in SchafF, Creeds^ etc., Ill, p. 17S) clearly 
reveals the influence of Schwenckfdd's ajitagonistsi Andrea and Flaeiusi when it 
represents him as easing : "Qviod homo piusj vere per Spin turn Dei regeneratus^ 
legem Dei in liac vita perfeete servare et implere valeat. *' Kurtz, i.e., p. 150,. 
repeats the unjust charge. It is true that Schwenckfeld made much of the t^xt^ 
"Whoso ahideth in him sinneth not^ ' (I John iii. 5), and delighted in the paradox,. 
"Christiaiis have sin^ yet sin not ■ ■ (e.g., A 209a) j but the context always explain* 
such declarations in harmony witli the constantly recurring principle : ' * We never 
live without sin before God^^ (A 379a), Even Planck^ accordingly, charges the 
Lutheran di%dnes vnth chicanery and falsehood in this matter (Geschichte der 
Entstekung, etc., Vol. V, 1, p. 221). 

t Cf. Loofs, DogmengeschiclU^j p» 351 sqq., and Otto, AnschauuTig vom k&Uigen 
Geisie hei Luiheff p. 27f. 

t Cf . D 725c J in margin : ' ' Die Justificatio ist nicht allein Vergebtmg der Siktden, 
&ondem audi die HeiUgang und Erneuerung d^E innerUchcn Menschen,^' 
5 
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Indeed^ even the more restricted term ''pardon*' is likewise 
stretched far beyond its usual limits,* and made to designate the 
actual removal of the sins and even the totality of redemptive 
blessings. 

It is plain, then, that the characteristic features of Schwenckfeld's 
conception of the mode of salvation, and therefore also of the nature 
of the benefits to be derived from a right use of the sacramental 
Supper, must be sought, not so much in his polemic statementg 
against his opponents — ^for he largely used their own and the 
biblical formulas — as in the elaboration of his positive views con- 
cerning the very essence of Christianity. We do not come to the 
heart of the matter, therefore, until, regardless of his frequent 
attempts to harmonize his speculations with the more usual inter- 
pretations of Scripture then in vogue, we fully apprehend the 
essentially mystical or magical mode in which he conceived the 
process of salvation. Along the periphery of his theologizing, to 
be sure, he ever took pains to avoid the extremes of the more 
radical subjectivism of that day, and even at the expense of self- 
consistency he strove, as we have seen, to take more thoroughly 
conservative views of the Word, of the Church, and of the Sacra- 
ments than his philosophic presuppositions strictly warranted. 
But at the centre and core of his system of thought, and in the very 
heart of his practical piety, he reveals the characteristics of a 
genuine Protestant mysticism. It is necessary, in conclusion, 
therefore, to ascertain the precise nature of the causes that made 
him take, so far as the question of the sacred Supper is concerned, 
the mediating and unstable, because not strictly logical, position 
he assumed. We have still to learn the deepest meaning of the 
correlative terms ** justification'^ and ''faith," 

It cannot be too sharply emphasized, then, that however dili- 
gently Schwenckfeld strove to get scriptural w^arrant for his views 
and to accommodate himself to the new formulas of the Protestant 
theology, he taught an essentially physico-spiritual salvation, in 
which the communication of the divine life as a substantive prin- 
ciple must be magically efifect^d. 

* D 921d, 922 : * * Was ist aber Vergebung der Stmden f fir em Ding? AntwOTtt 
ea iat Qich aUein ein Nichtzureebnung der Sikiden , . , . nicht allda erne gnidige, 
barmherzige Naclilasamsg der Strafe Go ties, so wir durch die SUnde imd 0iig!^ 
horsam vor Gott wohl verschuldet haben; sondern as iat auch cin Tdtcn^ Abtilgen, 
und Hinnchmen der Stinden vom irleraen imd Gewissen , , , , Da ist die Stiode 
mil ihrer Klage tod, ja vor Gott hioweg tind abgetilgt, dm lletz ist gereiaigt, und 
iur Einwohnung der heiUgen DreifaUtgkeit ssiibereitet, dam auch der Mensch, der 
in Chtiato bleibet} abdana weder dcu ewigen Tod^ der Slinden Sold i^t^ noch das 
hdUisebe Feuer, wclch^ ihre Strafe jst, m<!ht raelir darf farcbten/' 
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In spite of all that has been said, therefore, to show that he m 
explicit terms admitted the traditional views concerning the vicari- 
ous atonement as a basis for the imputation of Christ's righteous- 
ness, we must be prepared to find a disturbing stress laid upon the 
inward subjective appropriation of the divine-human essence of 
the Redeemer himself. The Word must become '' spirit-flesh' ' in 
every believer. ' ' It is therefore not enough that we believe that 
the Word has become flesh, but we must also believe that it still 
for Christ's sake becomes flesh. I repeat, we must know not only 
that Jesus Christ then came into the flesh, but that even to-day he 
by reason of his holy and glorified flesh comes into all other flesh 
which receives him in faith, and that he regenerates this, leads it by 
the Spirit, and makes it a child of God.''* Christj then, is to be 
born and fashioned anew m every soul that is to be redeemed. 
But this language is for Sehwenckfeld no mere metaphor. Such 
is his conception of salvation, that the whole process appears as a 
reaUstic transformation of the natural man^ body and soul, into 
an ever-increasing likeness to the deified humanity of Christ, the 
goal being such a participation in the divine essence that the sinner 
himself is divinitized.f 

The details of the process are worked out with more or less in- 
genuity in the adaptation of the theory to the biblical data. The 



* A 517b. Cf. the marginal caption, '^ Wie das Wort noch heute iu den GUu- 
bigen geiatliches Fleisch werde." 

t Such at least is the obvious import of the strong hinguage sometime em- 
ployed, Cf. D 142: **Sq kftnnten iie Qiia Lutheran opponents] aus der Gnaden 
Gottes, auch mit der Schrift Zeugnjs, den aUerteuersten Wechael bald finden, dasa 
Gott dnimsei Meusch worden, auf das der Mensch wiederum Gott wtlrde in Christo 
unserm Herrn." CL the phrase in D SBQc, ^'je langer je mehr vergottet," It 
muet immediately be added, however^ that Sehwenckfeld did not purpose to be 
a pantheist. His co^iception of God is too personal, too ethical, to permit such 
an interpretation. He reveals even in the immediate contexts of such parages 
as we hav'e just referred to his fundamentally practical and moral aim: '*ver- 
gottet, " after all, means only ^'geisthch und heil gemacht zur Yolhgen Gesund- 
heit." We have here another illustration of the danger of magnifying the 
speculative at the expense of the rehgioua and ethical element in Sch wen ckf eld- 
Philosophically, indeed, he may be said to overcome bia dualism by pantheistic- 
ally transcending it. But in the adjustment of hia basal principles to his biblical 
exegesis he resolutely avoids the unethical conclusions to which liis speculations 
would lead. He made much of St. Peter^s pliraae concerning our becoming ' 'par- 
takers of the divine nature" (2 Peter i. 4), but he had just as little intention as the 
apostle had of countenancing pantheism. The most that can be said against him, 
from this point of ^dew^ is that he at times used forma of speech which, if not con- 
strued in the light of his considerations for the practical religious hfe, would in- 
evitably lead to pantheism. Cf. A 286d, where he explicitly attacks Sebastian 
Franck's genuinely pantheistic utterances concerning the indwelling of the Word 
of God, the di\dne seed, in all men. 



first stage of the development is that whereby ''Christ is con- 
ceived and bom in us by faith/'* This is the beginning of the 
Christian experience, the dawn in the heart of the spiritual light 
necessary to apprehend the Redeemer in his true worth. This he 
! also designates the ''regeneration" of the sinner, which, it will be 
rememberedj he made to consist of a supernatural or creative act, 
whereby the principle of sonship is implanted in the creature in 
order, by a process of inner transformation, to bring him completely 
into the estate of grace. The second stage is that of conformity to 
Christ, "which the Holy Spirit by faith effects m the members of his 
body, and it is the whole life of Christ in the flesh, with his doctrme, 
miracles, and benefits, , • . • so that Christ becomes strong in us, 
and we more and more faithfully follow him in his walk and life by 
means of the proffered grace,' ' The thii^d stage pertains to the 
''crucifixion of Christ in us," which is to be understood both of the 
trials and hardships imposed upon the Christians by the world and 
of the never-ceasing warfare between the flesh and the Spirit. The 
fourth stage, "that Christ is buried in us," constitutes the victory 
of the Spirit over the world and the flesh and the deviLf The fifth 
stage is the resurrection of Christ within us, when he fully triumphs 
in our lives and renders it impossible for us to be permanently 
estranged from the Lord4 The sixth stage, that of the ' ' ascension 
of Christ within us," denotes the continual upward drawing of the 
heart to the affairs of its heavenly citizenship. The final or seventh 
stage is *'that Christ in us sits at the right hand of his heavenly 
Father." Here *'man often learns more in one hour, when he is 
drawn rapturously to this point, than otherwise in much time; here 
we only begin to know the glory, honor, might and power of the 
man, yea of the flesh of Jesus Clirist according to the Spirit, through 
which merit and glory all these gifts are granted to our poor flesh." 
It may be supposed that this is but pictorial language, to set 
forth mth realistic force the sinner^s need of apprehending the 
whole objective work of Christ, from its first inception in the incar- 
nation itself to its unending activity in the mediatorial reign in the 
kingdom of heaven. And doubtless in many passages that speak 
of the indwelling and informing Christ the writer meant no more 



* In wh&t iinmediately faUowB w6 draw from the chief passage dh the subjecti 

B 522-532, Vom Geheimnis (kr gaTisen Ausfiihrung CAmfi, wie unser FMxeh aitt 
Gnaden mU thm in eine Gemeinsc^fi konime. 

t The more accurate designation, '^our bdng buriad in Christ/' is also used. 

X In this connection the fact is emphasized that, so far aa tiie time dem-ent is 
eoncerned, the various stages may follow one another in quick aucceaslon or alter 
bng intervala. 
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than Christians have ever understood by those terms, which identify 
the life-process itself in the redeemed soul with Christ, its author, 
its object, and its end. But, as a rule, there is something deeper, 
something more substantial, something genuinely mystical em- 
bodied in these fanciful formulas. More and more the Christian is 
dominated by the life which, emanating in a concrete manner from 
the deified flesh of the Redeemer^ implants its essential principle 
in the sinner. The substance of God himself is communicated from 
the glorified humanity of Christ-* 

The practical question for us in this connection, therefore, is 
that concerning the mode in which these physico-spiritual blessings 
are conferred upon the Christian in the Supper* The answer is the 
thoroughly conventional one, that the bestowal and reception of 
grace, whether in the sacraments or apart from them, is all a matt^ 
of faith. Manifestly, then, Schwenckfeld ought to give a scientific 
vindication of faith as the instrument whereby the soul receives her 
spiritual gifts. But this is precisely where he utterly fails to bring 
his philosophic presuppositions into harmony with the practical 
exigencies of his religious teaching. Faith is to serve, as we have 
seen, as the nexus between the outer ceremonial rite and the inward 
or truly sacramental transaction* But what dialectic connection 
is effected by the use of this pre-emmently scriptural term? How 
does faith, coming to the Lord's table, receive from the consecrated 
elements a spiritual gift? Or, once more to reduce the matter to 
the largest common denominator, how does faith ever appropriate 
Christ? 

The problem, by reason of its practical importance, often pressed 
itself upon the reformer's attention. But his laborious efforts 
toward its solution amount in effect only to an ingenious pditio 
principiu The central significance of this Christian virtue of 
faith is, indeed, clearly apprehended; but there is no satisfactory 
explanation of the function which, according to the logic of his 
system, faith must needs perform. Never having fully grasped 
that profoundly religious and ethical conception of the term which 



* Cf. A 627d, where tlie "g&ttlich, gieistlich Wesea'' acquired by Christ after 
Ids resurrection is represented as being imparted to the believer at the beginiung of 
his hfe of faith. A S3 lb even speaks of Christians becoming gods by virtue of the 
fullness of the di'^ine hfe implanted in them. In D 379a^ Schwenckfeld speaks of 
the virtues of the Christian character as beings ^^in a measure and in part, by 
grace, that whicb God is naturally, and in the totality, and in perfect fullness. '* 
The biblical '^itidwdhng of the Spirit" is made to sigmfy a deification of the 
human soul or its participation in the divine essence (ibid ). 
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hig spiritual father Luther had acquired in the coiirse of an extra- 
ordinary experience of the grace of God, Schwenckfeld, in his zeal to 
refute what was after all only a caricature of the evangelical view of 
faithj succumbed to the temptation of going to the opposite ex- 
treme of fairly annihilating the ethical and religious factors in the 
process of salvation. Nothing indeed was farther from his de- 
liberate intention: hig conceptions of God and man, of holiness 
and siuj reveal a sufficiently clear apprehension of the moral qual- 
ity pertaining to freedom of choice. But his theory of the 
nature and function of the concrete, physico-spiritual substance of 
the deified flesh of Christ had such a determining influence upon his 
speculations that, in spite of his efforts to cast bis thought into 
bibUcal moulds, and in spite of his meritorious services in criticising 
the ethical shortcomings of misunderstood and misapplied evangel- 
icalism, be himself could not, except by occasionally departing from 
his own premises in the interests of his ardent piety, vindicate for 
personal faith a genuinely religious and ethical significance. His 
*'spiritoar' knowledge of Christ is after all no real knowledge: it is 
at best a consciousness, a feeling; it cannot, or at least it does not, 
establish its claims by any dialectic addressed to reason. In his 
own case, indeed, his *' faith '^ worked beautifully by love; it filled 
the heart of the persecuted man with the holy confidence and 
gladness that inspired the noble motto, * ^ NU trisiej Christo recepta. ^ ^ 
Above all ascetic weakness, he took a serious yet thoroughly sane 
view of the things of time and sense; free likewise from the ecstatic 
elations of the professed mystic, he yet hoped intently for the 
blessed consunmiation of the heavenly kingdom. But his faith, 
real, ardent, mighty as it must have been in his own experience, 
could not give any rational account of the high prerogatives it 
claimed for itself. It was somehow to serve as the means whereby 
the soul must come into the possession of her spiritual treasin-es; 
but in the confessedly difficult subject of the psychology of faith he 
found it impossible, in spite of his numerous biblical citations, to 
remove or conceal his dialectic embarrassment. A few passages 
from his works will show the magnitude of his difficulty. 

He never wearies of imputing to his opponents a purely ' * historic'* 
or rationalistic, as distinguished from a **tnie'' or "spiritual/' 
faith. *'The Lutherans," we are told, have a historical Christ 
whom they know according to the letter, according to the events of 
his life, his teachings, mLracles, and deeds, not as he tonlay lives 
and works; jxistas they have a historical rationalistic faith (Ver- 
nunftglaubm) and a historical justification, which they base upon 



the proiDises, no matter to whom they belong * He insists that his 
critics make too marked a separation between their creed and 
their conduct.f They have only the faith that may come from 
a knowledge of the letter of Scripture^ not the faith that comes only 
from the hearing of the inner Word.J They fail to realize the 
difference between a dead faith and a vitalizing knowledge of the 
Redeemer. They look too much to mere ceremonial rites, and not 
enough to Christ the ' 'ruling King of grace/ '§ 

But if it is only just to make some concessions to Schwenckfeld so 
far as his general criticism of his opponents is concerned, his own 
positive or constructive views of faith are altogether unsatisfactory. 
For we must not permit ourselves to be deceived by the apparent 
scripturalness of his statements that faith is a gift, and that as such 
it is mediated to the sinful soul directly by the divine-human 
Redeemer, Schwenckfeld gives these assertions a far different 
significance from that ordinai'ily connected with them. To him 
faith is a real, substantive principle. It is, in a word, a portion of 
the very being of God. ' ' Now therefore true faith is a gift of God, 
a present of the Holy Spirit. It is fundamentally (im Grunde) one 
essence with him who gives and presents it; a co-partner (MUr 
genosse) with him who does and works all things; a beam of the 
eternal sun. It is a little spark of that burning fire wliich is God 
himself. '^tl It is a part of that which in its fullness exists in God 
only,t ^ * It is a scion or plant of the divine righteousness, cssen- 
tially implanted and established in the heart of man. ' ^** * ' It is, ' ' 



*A812. 
flhid, 

t See, e.g., D 637 sqq., C 462, A 421-4. 

|B63Ssg. 

II A 814cd, Cf. the equally striking statement in A 420 r ^'Daher kommt der 
wahre gereclitmacbeiide chmUiche Glaube aua Gottea Natur^ Selbstand und 
Weeen^ wie er dena vor Anfang der Welt aamt ondera geistlichen Gaben in Gott 
verborgen/' 

^ Of. D 379, The analogy oC the eun shedding its beams without dimiiHshing 
itself is here repeated* The margin, to be sure, would gusa-d against our speaking 
of a paTiicula salin in case of the radiating beam«. But tVie illustration itself, and 
the other statements on the subject^ make it plain that faith must, as the logic of 
his system requires, be conceived as a substantive, a physi co-spiritual principle* 
How closely Luther approximated sueli statements may be seen in Heringi 
Luthers MysHk, pp. 97 t^., 170 sq. ; and cf. Domer, Lehre von der Person ChTuHf 
p. 631, n. 1. Schenkel, f.c, II , p, 440, compares Schwenckfeld in thia respect with 
Servetus and Ostander, 

**D380d. 



to revert to the favorite mode of representation^ '^a stream and 
radiance of the heavenly light and fire which is God himself/ '* 

These passages will abundantly have shown how impersonal is 
Schwenckfeld's conception of faith. It seems at times to be 
nothing but an ethereal substance emanating from the sphit-flesh of 
the glorified Christ. It is produced in an altogether one*sided and 
magical manner by a divine causality, there being logically no place 
left for the free act of a moral agent. Man mdeed, strictly speaking, 
cannot believe* He is to wait in a state of passivity until the im- 
planting of the divine life has been effected; faith in its fii'st stage 
is identified with regeneration. The strong emphasis laid upon the 
uselessness of ' ' means of grace ' '—it will be remembered, however^ 
that here too the practice did not quite keep pace ^ith the theory- 
only made the whole process of salvation appear altogether supra- 
rationalf To be sure, the theory admirably served the one pur- 
pose the author had in mind : the presence of such a faith fills the 
heart with unmistakable signs of its presence ; the beam reveals 
itself by its own light and warms by its own ardor. Himself not 
given to ecstatic excesses, he at least left the door wide open for the 
vagaries of a genuinely mystical subjecti™m» If he himself was 
saved from a more radical spiritualism by his vigorous and well- 
controlled religious life which expressed itself in the normal chan- 
nels of service, his theory of the mode of salvation cannot fairly be 
said to do justice to the ethical needs of men. With all his objec- 
tions, therefore, to the Lutheran and Reformed doctrine of pre- 



* D 634d. Cf . also A 517, C 2S0d, D 145a. It was such mystical language that 
led Mat. Fladus to eay of Sdiwenckfeld (see the Verkgung d^r kurnen AniwoH 
des Schwenckfeldtj 1554, p. C iii) : "Was ist er aber fiir ein toiler HeiUger^ dem daa 
Wort Got tea das Wesen Gottes selbet ist, das Evangeliura ist ihm dos Wesen 
Gottes, der Glaube ist ihm das Wesen Gottes, iinsere Emeueruug iat ilira daa 
Wesen Gottes , ungere Gerechtigkeit vor Gott iat ihoi das Wesen Gott^. AUe 
Gaben dm hesHgen Geist-ea sind ilun das Wesen Gottes," We are prepared to 
realize how much in this representation is true and how much is a caricature of 
the truth. It would be easy to treat many another doctrine of ikhwenckfeld in 
tliis fasliion. At the same time it must be admitted that there is no other point 
so openly \Tilnerable in his system as his conception of the office of faith* Here 
the practical religious interests that ordinarily held him back from the logical 
extremity of his principles did not, and could not, preserve for his mysticism a 
truly ethical significance. 

t Cf. the passage C 372: "Wer von aossen ein und dureh das Aussere in das 

Innere will kommen, der versteht nicht den Gnadenlauf Der Mensch 

muss alles vergessen und fallen lassen und au dem Einsprechen der Onaden und 
aller Dinge ledig gelasaen und alien Creattiren geaommen eein^ giinzhch Gott 
ergeben. .... D^w^en ist der Gaaden und d^ heiligen Geistes eimger 
Bclilitt und Mittd, darauf er in die stille Seele rutscht, aem allmitchtiges ewiges 
Wort, 80 ohne Mittel von deai Mund Gottes auageht/' 
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destination* he can do no more for the sinner than to point him to 
a faith which is essentially an implanting of the divine substance, 
an altogether impersonal and unintelligible act so far as the bene- 
ficiary is concerned. Here, then, the two extremes meet— that 
which he regarded as the one-sided extemalism of the Lutheran 
movement and that to which, with the protest of his mystical piety 
against all religious deadness and all mechanical ecclesiasticismj he 
himself went when he made faith a concrete ingrafting into tlie 
heart of the substantive principle of divinity* In the one case, as in 
the other, the ethical needs of the believer were jeopardized; but 
whereas in Lutheranism it was the practice that failed to maintain 
itself on the high level of the evangelical theory, in Schwenckfeld 
the defective theory of faith was wisely overruled in practice by a 
consideration for the religious welfare of the believer. And just as 
Luther, in his doctrine concerning the mode in which sacramental 
blessings are conferred, made the physical organ of the mouth the 
channel for the transmission of a spiritual benefit, so Schwenckfeld 
converted faith, a strictly spiritual act, into a vehicle for the trans- 
mission of a hyperphysical substance which none the less must some- 
how influence the body as well as the soul. 

A practical illustration of the diiSculty in which Schwenckfeld's 
theory of faith involved his whole system may be found in hia 
views on the subject of the salvation of the Old Testament saints. 

From all that has been said it would appear that no person living 
before the time of the incarnation, i.e., before this mystical or 
hyperphysical flesh of Christ came into existence, could feed his 
soul upon the true bread of life, which, as we have seen, is nothing 
other than the flesh and blood of the Son of man. And this is pre- 
cisely how some of the interpreters have represented the matter. 
Planck, for example, declares that Schwenckfeld explicitly taught 
that under the old economy no one was or could be saved. f 

There can be no doubt that Schwenckfeld refused to place the 
ceremonial rites of the Old upon the same plane with the sacraments 
of the New Testament* The latter not only signify or s>Tnbolize the 
spiritual blessings, but they actually convey them.J The two dis- 
pensations are generically different in that the Old consists in *^ex- 

* See, e.g., D 398ff., 412ff., 420ff, 

t GesMchie d. Ent&tehungf etc., V, B. IV, pp, 119, 189, 192 sq. Dr. Hodge, 
Syatem. TheoL, IIj 587, was probably followiag Planck in declaring: ^'In a Send* 
brief Tvritten in 1532, in which he trtata of the difference between the Old and New 
T^tament economies ^ he sayg that under the former there was no saving faith, 
and no justification, and that all the patriarchs had therefore perished forever ' ' 

t A 510. 
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ternal divine service, promises, carnal justifications and external 
holiness, and is a shadow of the heavenly blessings"; whereas the 
New consists in the ''spiritual, true justification through the blood 
of Jesus Christ."* Baptism is therefore not a Jewish cleansing.t 
He finds fault with Calvin, Bullinger and others for not making a 
sufficiently broad distinction between the two covenants.J 

The fact is, however, that Schwenckfeld imequivocally taught 
the salvation of all Old Testament worthies, and that too according 
to the same principles that obtain in the new dispensation, that is 
by ''faith" in the divine-human Mediator. To be sure, one loose- 
jointed sentence in the chief letter on the subject seems to militate 
against this assertion: "That in short no person before Christ 
entered heaven, or was able to receive salvation; that all holy 
fathers, patriarchs and prophets hoped in and waited for Christ, and 
by faith in the promises were preserved in Abraham's bosom. ' ' But 
not only does the margin rightly give the gist of the passage, "that 
no person has been able to enter the divine glory without the suf- 
fering of Christ, ' ' but the letter repeatedly states, what is likewise 
the imiform representation elsewhere, that the patriarchs became 
participants in the merits of Christ's saving work.§ 

But of course the real question, again, is not whether Schwenck- 
feld at times taught the salvation of the Old Testament saints, but 
whether he could with logical consistency take this view of the 
problem. Must we not in this case also find his explicit statements 
conflicting with the basal principles of his philosophy and theology? 

* B 593b. 

t B, Part I, p. 112ff. Cf . the entire third letter : ' ' Darin bewiesen wird daaa die 
Sacramente Christi nicht aus dem Gresetz Mosi genommen noch den Ceremonien 
oder Sacramenten des alten Testaments mogen verglichen werden." 

t C 521d. Cf . Kahnis, Die Lehre vom Abendmahl, p. 462. 

§ A p. 57 speaks of faith's bringing Christ into the heart and effecting ' 'one sort 
of forgiveness of sins, grace and salvation in all saints," ' 'whether at the begin- 
ning, middle or end of the world. ' ' Cf . also p. 58b : ' ' Drum so ist deshalben kein 
Unterschied zwischen den glaubigen Vatern im alten Testament imd zwischen 
uns die wir glauben. ' ' The difference, therefore, to which attention is called in 
the text, does not concern the fate of true believers under the two covenants, but 
rather the institutions, the sacraments and, in a word, the genius of the two 
covenants themselves. In the former, no less than in the latter, there was true 
"feeding upon Christ." ''Also haben mm die JOnger Christi" — ^he means the 
disciples at the time of the institution of the. Supper, i.e., before the glorification 
of the Redeemer's body — "ja, auch alle V&ter den Leib und Blut Christi gegessen 
durch den Glauben, sowohl als ihn noch heute alle Glaubigen in des Herm Nacht- 
mal essen und damit gespeiset imd zum ewigen Leben gen&hrt und ges&ttigt 
werden." Cf. the treatise, Auslegung des Evang, Luce XIV, Vom Abendmahl dea 
Herm, pp. Hiii aqq.: "Dass der Herr Christus auch mit alien Glaubigen von 
Anbeginn der Welt sein Abendmahl hat gehalten." ^ 




The solution is attempted from two opposite sides: either faith is 
rationalized so that it is no longer a hyperphysical substance iden- 
tical with the divine essence^ or else the conception of salvation is 
modified so that the Old Testament believers were the subjects of 
a generically different redemption during their sojourn on earth- 
Sometimes, indeed, the difiiculty is simply evaded, when, e.g., the 
term ** faith" is given the further capacity of having no necessary 
temporal or earthly relationship whatsoever, *^Thc nourishing/' 
that is of the faithful before Christ's bu^th, ' ' is before God beyond 
all time (aus aller Zdt) and consists in coelesHbiis, m the heavenly 
divine essence, and takes place in this world only through a true 
living faith. ' '* Schwenckfeld made much in this connection of such 
formulas as ^ ' the Lamb that hath been slain from the foundation of 
the world ^ ^ (Rev. xiii, 8). But there is here no real grappling with 
the problem as to how spii-itual blessings were mediated in the Old 
economy. It is, moreover, a characteristic of genuine mysticism 
thus to imite God and the soul without any dialectic means. Re- 
gardless of the assertion, therefore, that the faith is the same in 
both dispensations, save that in the former it was secret and con- 
cealed, whereas in the latter it is revealed and open, f it was natural 
for Schwenckfeld to have recomse to the familiar view of his op- 
ponents, that faith in the case of the patriarchs was "the assurance 
of things hoped for^ ^ — that is to say a strictly personal act, a volun- 
tary trust in divinely promised blessings.J It could, therefore^ 
' ' make all futme things present, ' ' just as was the case in the com- 
mon evangelical conception of the term. On the other hand, where 
he adhered strictly to his usual definition of faith, he was bound to 
secure the salvation of the Old Testament saints by the only other 
available expedient — the saving process must be idealized. 
The patriarchs must be represented as waiting in the ''vestibule 
of Hades," *'as in a prison," § for the infusion of that peculiar 
pbysico-spiritual principle from the flesh of the risen and deified 
Jesus which, as we have seen, was Schwenckfeld's normal concep- 
tion of redemption. Either therefore faith becomes for the time 
a strictly personal act, and the whole mystical theory breaks down 
at the point of its contact with the individual moral agent, or else^ 
the logic of the system being preserved, the fathers under the old 



* A 655. t A 58b. 

J Cf. Heb, xi, 1, It waa precisely thia word, iTrAtrratnij in the dcfinitioii 
of faith, however, that led Schwenckfeld to conceive of this divine gift as a sub- 
stantive and non-pereonal ptindpie. 

{ A 61a. 
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covenant conld not really partake of this hyperphysical and 
unethical salvation. 

With this exposition of Schwenckfeld's view of faith we may 
conclude, having thus traced the entire circle of his specu- 
lations so far as they bear upon his participation in the 
eucharistic controversy of his age,* We have sought to 
interpret the man in the light of the historical situation in 
which he found so much to oppose, and then in the light of 
his own positive contribution to the solution of the problem that 
perplexed him and his contemporaries. It will have appeared, no 
doubt, that, like most of the extremists of that day, he had in the 
facts themselves an ample justification for the exercise of his pro- 
testing spirit; but that he likewise failed to grasp the essence of the 
evangelical reformation in the full depth of its meaning, and there- 
fore failed also to meet the necessities of the case with a superior 
message. His negations were more timely and valuable than his 
affirmations. His diagnosis did him more credit than the treatment 
he prescribed. An ardent champion of the claims of subjective 
piety and the exemplification of the religious graces in daily conduct, 
his practice not seldom revealed, by its felicitous inconsistency with 
his theorizing, the truly Protestant secret of the adjustment be- 
tween faith and works, between the inner activities of the redeemed 
soul and its outward manifestations in the sphere of all communal 
life. A strong and beautiful character, he often succeeded in 
transcending the limitations of his one basal error, the deification of 
the Sesh of Christ, and overcame the mystical indefiniteness of his 
speculations; and where he could not do this to the satisfaction of 



* Stich minor facta as liis peculiar emphasis upoa the necessity of strict eccle- 
siastical discipline and sincere piety on the part of the pastors adminigtering the 
Supper may be p^ed over in silence. They simply afiford another iMustration 
of what^ we hope, hxis become tlioroughly clear from the discussion, that this 
radical reformer was governed on all practicsal qu^tiona by auch deeply religious 
interests that time and again he laid stress upon considerations which must be 
regarded as logically incompatible with his baaal principles* For if God nfiods no 
means of grace and nev^er confers gifts through creaturely instrumcn tali ties, why 
should audi rigorous Donatistic standards be applied to preacher or communic^ints? 
If faith operates magically, apart from all external and sensible realities, if in 
essence it ia an emanation from God, what need is there of regarding either the 
person or the office of the celebrant? Here, too^ the devout man was much better 
than Ms ill-phrased creed. Equally unnecessary ia the inquiry concerning the 
efTects of the Supper upon unbelievers. Not having the ' ^ apiritual discernment of 
faith, ' ' they cannot receive the inner sacramental gift; they cannot take part in the 
feast without being condemned, even though the act of communing may aymboU 
isEe to their own or other minds the significance of the redemptive fact of the 
Saviour's death, Cf. B 78a and A SOOa. 
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Mb opponents, he yet succeeded by the sheer force of his piety in 
winning to himself a band of devoted followers who might indeed 
in years to come forget some of his theological vagaries, but who 
would ever sacredly cherish the heritage of his prayers and labors m 
behalf of a pure evangelical faith, a truly spiritual Cluristianity. 

But the ultimate test must take account chiefly of the positive 
rather than of the merely negative contribution which Schwenck- 
feld tried to make toward the solution of the great problem, the 
central question of human existence, the clear positing of which was 
the genesis of the Reformation — that of the sours relation to God, 
We have seen how largely Schwenckfeld seems to have answered 
the question in the very terms of the Protestant theologj^^ in the very 
language of the Bible. It is hoped, however, that the exliibition of 
the apparent affinities and similarities between Schwenckfeld and his 
evangelical opponents will have served by contrast to sharpen and 
deepen the impression which we believe his works must make upon 
every candid reader — ^that of the radical and irreconcilable difference 
between his and the traditional conception of the essence of Chris- 
tianity* With the fondness of a genuine mystic to express his 
thoughts and feelings in the hallowed texts of Scriptui^e, he failed 
to see how illogical and impossible it was to make these words bear 
the strain of a system of speculation which might indeed preserve 
the supernatural and Christocentric character of the divine revela- 
tion, but which could not do justice to the fundamentally ethical and 
personal needs of the religious subject. In his polemic against the 
external ecclesiasticism of his age, he was Justified in coming for- 
ward as a spokesman for the rights of that inward religious freedom 
which could discard all priestly mediation and emphasize the great 
truth, that the soul can and may enjoy direct connnunion with the 
Infinite Spirit, But after all allowances are made on the score of 
the harsh angularities of his diverse opponents, his manifold in- 
consistencies in attempting to give his practical reform endeavors a 
speculative basis must likewise be freely acknowledged. That he 
was a mystic was his strength and glory: it was precisely his mysti- 
eism that gave him kinship with the master-minds of his age, above 
all with Luther and Calvin, and enabled him, albeit in a one-sided 
and critisable manner, to express many an evangelical principle 
with an unsurpassed clearness and force. But that in his polemic 
zeal he permitted himself to sacrifice the biblical basis of a genuinely 
Christian mysticism^ this was the speculative error that exposed 
his whole system to attack and detracted from its many practical 
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excellencies * For this cardinal theory of the deification of the flesh 
or humanity of Christ, and the necessity of identifying redemption 
with a substantive ingrafting into the soul of the very essence 
of the divine-human nature of Christ, continually interfered 
with his attempt to vindicate a place for the concrete reali- 
ties of the historical Church. The Bible was, to be sure, 
the book of books; but so sharp was the separation between 
the inner and outer Word, and so one-sided was the empha- 
sis upon the absolute necessity and the all-sufficiency of the 
former to the verge of a possible exclusion of the latter, that in 
spite of his reverence for the Scriptures and his willingness in prac- 
tice to make them the norm of his faith and conduct, he really had 
no logical warrant for his religious devotion to the sacred text: there 
was no adequate nexus between the letter and the spirit, between 
the ''historicar' and the *' spiritual'' understanding of the Word. 
Much less can his doctrine of the sacraments conmiend itself to the 
reason. The inner transaction has no necessary, not even a dialec- 
tic, connection with the outward rite. Yet again we are counseled to 
study the true purpose of the eucharist, and to console ourselves 
with the assurance that ''in the use of the sacrament by faith" 
grace is communicated. But when this middle term ' ' faith" is in- 
vestigated, we are once more forced to conclude that however strongly 
Schwenckfeld wished to remain loyal to the confessedly divine insti- 
tutions of the Church, he had no logical ground for regarding the 
sacraments as anything more than symbolic and didactic cere- 
monies. The right use of them, like the right interpretation of the 
Scriptures, demands faith; but faith itself is a gift of God that 

♦The application of the term "mystical" to those mysterious elements in 
Christianity which pertain to the direct contact and imion between the finite and 
the Infinite Spirit is too common and convenient to be ruthlessly set aside. 
Schwenckfeld, it is true, reared his mysticism upon a faulty doctrinal basis, and 
therefore he also exceeded the bounds of propriety even in his negative attitude 
toward the importance of the historical Church and her means of grace. But 
nothing is gained by simply branding him as a mystic. The best elements of his 
" mysticism*' simply reflect the deepest verities of the Christian religion as set 
forth by John and Paul, by Athanasius and Augustine, by Luther and Calvin. 
It would be easy to find in all of these writers precisely the same ** mystical 
indefiniteness" that appears in the unfathomable words of the Saviour to his dis- 
ciples: "Abide in me, and I in you,'' words which have never either by inspired 
or uninspired dialectics been resolved into any simpler or more fully comprehen- 
sible terms. On the general subject of the relation of mysticism to Christianity, 
see Ullmann, Das Wesen des Chriatentums, 4th ed., 1854, and his article, "Das 
Wesen des Cluistentums und die Mystik, ' ' in the Tlieolog. Studien und Kritikerif 
1852, H. 3, pp. 535-614; compare especially the passages cited on page 600 from 
Calvin's Institutes to show the truly mystical vein in this great theologian. 
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neither requireB nor admits any external mediation— a possession, 
thereforej which can be neither increased nor diminished by using 
or not using the appointed ordinance of worship. The Lord 
is indeed truly present at his table; not in, with^ or under the 
elements, nor under their accidents, but to the faith of the worthy 
communicant. The question, however, recurs: How can the 
presence be a real one, in the spiritual sense of the term, when faith 
itself is reduced to a finely corporeal, a hyperphysical yet mechanic- 
ally acting effluence from God through the deified flesh of the 
Redeemer? The benefits to be received in the sacrament may, it 
will be remembered, be presented almost in the language of the 
Reformed theologians. Yet how different in Schwenckfeld is the 
significance of such terms as redemption, regeneration, justifica- 
tion, eating and drinking the flesh and blood of the Son of man! 
With all his insistence upon the true humanity of Christ, he could 
not logically avoid the evil consequences of his theory that redemp- 
tion necessitated a dehverance from the very estate of creaturehood; 
his system has a profoimdiy anti-natural as well as anti-personal 
tendency^ and both tiis conception of human nature had to be 
modified in order to permit a real incarnation of the Son of God, 
and his notion of personality had to be conformed to the require- 
ments of the strictly magical and unethical operation by which 
God makes the soul a '* partaker of the divine nature." HLs 
fundamental irrationality, that the human nature of Christ became 
essentially divine and yet remained truly humaUj presented alike to 
reason and to faith an impossible basis upon which to rest. A 
spiritualist dominated by the formulas of the new-found evangehcal- 
ism, he had no proper place in his system of Stpeculations for the per- 
son and work of the Holy Spirit. Herein lies the difference between 
him and, so far as the eucharistic controversy is concerned, his 
nearest spiritual kinsmen, the leaders of the Reformed Church. 
Both he and they sought to find in faith the psychological nexus 
between the divine blessing and the sinful soul; but whereas they 
rose to a clear apprehension of the specific function of the Spirit in 
the application of grace, whether through the sacraments or apart 
from all such means, Schwenckfeld was compelled by the logic of his 
primary error to transform those geninnely mystical passages of 
Scripture that teach the gracious but mysterious operations of the 
Spirit directly upon the heart into a highly speculative but 
false mysticism. He labored to have the facades of his structure 
present the familiar characteristics of evangelical orthodoxy, and 
he succeeded in making the edifice serve as a delightful sanctuary 
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for many a deeply pious nature; but he could not with all his 
wealth of architectural ornamentation conceal the weakness of 
that imposing pretension that was everjrwhere made to serve as the 
foundation for the building, the unscriptural and irrational dictum 
that the humanity of Jesus Christ is divinitized yet remains essen- 
tially the same. 

But if in spite of this basal speculative error Schwenckfeld could 
nevertheless achieve so large a measure of real success, we must be 
prepared to estimate at their true worth those elements of his sys- 
tem of thought and those factors in his personal influence that im- 
pressed so many of his contemporaries with the excellence of his 
life and work. His noble birth, the graces of his person and the 
charm of his manner, his eloquent pleas for religious toleration and 
concord, the warmth and beauty of his piety doubtless served to 
disarm criticism and inspire confidence. Moreover, the almost 
feminine receptivity of his nature had led him to try to approximate, 
as best he could, the distinctive peculiarities of the new evangelical 
message : in many a noble paragraph he shows how deeply he had 
grasped the inmost essence of Protestantism. Indeed, the skill 
and, where skill availed not, the unthinking boldness with which 
he sought to fuse heterogeneous and really incompatible elements 
into a unitary system of theological speculation easily conveyed to 
congenial spirits, to minds of a contemplative rather than a logical 
cast, the impression that his conception of Christianity offered not 
only the practical advantages of the common understanding of the 
rediscovered Gospel but also the superior claims of a deeper, because 
more mystical and less one-sided, interpretation of the facts of our 
religious experience. With all his exegetical shortcomings, more- 
over, he not seldom enjoyed a spiritual vision that revealed with 
the clearness and certainty of intuitive knowledge the manifold 
deficiencies of his opponents. Like all spiritualists he was a stub- 
born protestant against the existing order of things, and therein, 
no doubt, is to be foimd his noblest service to the cause of truth. 
On the fundamental questions concerning the relation of the Spirit 
to the Word, the bearing of religious belief upon life, and the nature 
of the Church and her sacraments, — the three points that engaged 
the chief attention of all the leading dissenters,* — he uttered judg- 
ments and forged argimients which historical Christianity has ever 
showed its need of having impressed upon its inmost consciousness. 
He was neither a creative religious genius nor even a talented 
ecclesiastical organizer; but his criticism of the theology and the 

♦ Cf . Hegler, Geist und Schnfi bei Sebastian Franck, p, 16. 
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religion of his day was a valuable positive contribution to the 
purity and strength of the evangelical movement as a whole. His 
best ideas are those of a genuinely Christian, a specifically Protest- 
ant mysticism, and these truths need emphatic republication in 
every age that is oppressed with an external ecclesiasticism or a life- 
less orthodoxy. His mysticism had its ample justification, as a 
critical and protesting force, both in the facts of the divine revela- 
tion and in the events of contemporary history. If he failed of 
thorough success in his own time, and if the Church since then has 
found little use for some of the fantastic elements of his mysticism, 
it is only because, like the more radical dissenters, though not to the 
same extent, he failed to appreciate the best that his contempo- 
raries had already achieved, and to realize the historic necessities of 
the case with which he was called upon to deal — ^the necessity of a 
truly rational faith, a genuinely scientific theology, that must serve 
as the guide to ethical conduct; the necessity of the objectively fixed 
Word that must repress the excesses of mere subjectivism; and the 
necessity of the divinely established Church that must after some 
sort have real means of grace. His mysticism, indeed, bravely 
sought to cope with these stem necessities of the situation. By 
the nature of the case, however, only a partial success could be 
achieved. But the measure of this success is a noble historic monu- 
ment to the amount of spiritual truth which, despite the errors with 
which it was combined in his heterogeneous system, exerted so 
beneficent an influence upon his diverse opponents as well as upon 
the generations of his noble followers. 
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